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How To Clear the Way for Prosperity. 


HE REPUBLICAN leaders in Congress are right 
in their opposition to the proposed amendments 
to the Sherman anti-trust law. These amendments 
for the most part are as ill-considered as was the orig- 
inal statute. With a single blow Mr. Carnegie has 
knocked the props from under one of the proposed 
amendments. The amended law satisfies nobody. 
Gompers insists that the labor leaders are against it 
unless he can frame it. Ex-Mayor Low, in a dispas- 
sionate address on the subject, went as far as he could 
to adjust the differences between capital and labor, 
but was unsuccessful in satisfying the demands of the 
Gompers crowd. Nothing less than complete surren- 
der will quiet them. Senator Foraker, who has the 
courage and ability to handle the question safely, sug- 
gests a bill that covers the case and that is designed 
to free commerce from the undue and unnecessary re- 
straints of the Sherman law. It simply provides that 
labor and all other kinds of organizations shall be 
treated exactly alike, and that all be allowed to enter 
into contracts and agreements and combinations that 
‘* are not in unreasonable restraint of commerce or of 
trade with foreign nations or among the several 
States.’’ Why should not the Foraker bill be passed 
and settle the vexed question with fairness and equity 
to all? Either this or repeal the foolish, ill-considered, 
and destructive Sherman anti-trust law, and open the 
way once more for prosperity’s returf. 

No one questions that the Sherman law is inef- 
fective. Even President Roosevelt has pointed out 
its inequities. The people wanted something that 
would hit the trusts hard, and Congress hastily passed 
an anti-trust bill. So strong was the demand in 1890 
for legislation along this line, that few Representa- 
tives or Senators dared oppose what they knew to be 
unwise and hasty legislation. They feared the pub- 
lie’s indignation. The late Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut, hit the nail on the head during the debate on 
the bill when he said on the floor of the Senate: 


The questions of whether a bill would be operative, of how it would 
operate, or whether it was within the power of Congress to enact it, 
have been whistled down the wind in this Senate, and the whole 
effort has been to get some bill headed, “A bill to punish trusts,”’ 
with which to go to the country. 

Ido not want to vote against this bill. I believe there are combi- 
nations in this country which are criminal, but I believe that every 
man in business—I do not care whether he is a farmer, a laborer, a 
miner, a sailor, a manufacturer, a merchant—has a right, a legal and 
a moral right, to obtain a fair profit upon his business and his work ; 
and if he is driven by fierce competition to a spot where his business 
is unremunerative, I believe it is his right to combine for the purpose 
of raising prices until they shall be fair and remunerative. 

It will not do, because a few concerns in this country are attempt- 
ing to put prices where they are unreasonable, to enrich themselves 
beyond a fair compensation or equivalent for capital, their skill, and 
their enterprise—it will not do to cast out your drag-net and bring 
within the condemnation of your law all the legitimate business en- 
terprises of the country that are struggling along and trying to obtain 
only fair and reasorable prices for their goods, and who are giving 
life to labor and peace and plenty to the whole land. 


With this view agreed Senator Teiler, who said:- 


‘*T am inclined to vote for this bill, but I want to say, 
however, that I am not so sanguine of its accomplish- 
ing the purposes for which the bill is intended as some 
who have spoken upon the subject. * * * While I am 
anxious to control these great trusts, I do not want to 
interfere with organizations which I think are abso- 
lutely justifiable by the remarkable conditions of 
things now existing in this country.’’ Senator Stew- 
art was one of the very few who came out openly in a 


from a change of rate by a carrier. 
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He said: ‘‘ This bill is a step 
in the wrong direction. It is a declaration against 
the freedom of man, against freedom of action. Men 
must unite their efforts to have any civilization at all. 
An individual by himself can be but a savage. Com- 
bination, co-operation is the foundation of all civilized 
society.’’ 

It seems as though Senator Platt spoke with the 
gift of prophecy when he said of the Sherman bill: 
‘* It will be found to be a blow struck at the legitimate 
industries of the country such as they will not recover 
from in years and years.’’ This prophecy finds its ful- 
fillment in the words of Mr. Ingalls, chairman of the 
board of directors of the ‘‘ Big Four,’’ spoken eighteen 
years later: ‘‘ The Sherman law never has done any 
good that I am aware of. On the other hand, its mild 
enforcement so far has produced nothing but trouble. 
The threat of its enforcement has stopped and injured 
business, and now, if it is rigidly enforced, it will 
paralyze all commerce and trade and every business 
that requires an agreement in order to live.’’ 

Not only the trusts, but the labor unions have suf- 
fered. Recently a bill was introduced in the House 
exempting labor unions from prosecution under this 
anti-trust law. The remedy for the evils of the Sher- 
man law will not be found in amending but in repeal- 
ing the act. To pass all the amendments suggested 
would leave only a skeleton of a law. If the labor 
unions do not want it, if non-labor organizations do 
not want it, if the ordinary citizen—-who suffers the 
most, by the way—does not want it, why should it not 
be immediately repealed, and one of the greatest 
obstacles to our industrial progress and prosperity be 
removed? 


speech against the bill. 


Common Sense and the Railroads. 


T IS refreshing to turn away from the wild outcry 
against our railroads of the demagogues and place- 
seekers, and to find in the decision of one of the most 
eminent members of the highest court of the land a 
strong, vigorous, decisive, and logical statement re- 
garding the rights of the railroads. It is high time 
that some one with authority should speak on this 
question. The public mind has become so saturated 
with socialism, and so stirred by the persistent mis- 
representation of our railroads, that the credit of the 
latter -has been imperiled at home and abroad. The 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States has opened the eyes of the people, and we trust 
will operate to prevent a further crusade against one 
of the greatest instrumentalities for the public bene- 
fit which the progress of human events has brought 
forth. 

These brief extracts from the decision of Justice 
Brewer in the case of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the Chicago Grekt Western Railroad, 
rendered on the 23d of March last, have so much of 
sound practical wisdom, of equity, fairness, and justice 
in their calm, deliberate statements, that we hope 
every reader will cut them out and put them away for 
ready reference. They constitute the best answer 
that can be made to the muck-raking herd of dema- 
gogues who have been sedulously and treacherously 
instilling the worst notions of socialism in the minds 
of our people. This is what Justice Brewer says ina 
decision that bids fair to be of historic importance: 

** Tt must be remembered that railroads are the pri- 
vate property of their owners; that while from the 
public character of the work in which they are en- 
gaged the public has the power to prescribe rules for 
securing faithful and efficient service and equality be- 
tween shippers and communities, yet. in no proper 
sense is the public a general manager. As said in Int. 
Com. Com. vs. Ala. Mid. R. R. Co., 168 U. S. 144, 172, 
quoting from the opinion of Circuit Judge Jackson, 
afterward Mr. Justice Jackson of this court, in Int. 
Com. Com. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 43 Fed. Rep. 37, 50: 


Subject to the two leading prohibitions that their charges shall 
not be unjust or unreasonable, and that they shall not unjustly dis- 


* eriminate so as to give undue preference or disadvantage to persons 


or traffic similarly circumstanced, the act to regulate commerce leaves 
common carriers, as they were at the common law, free to make spe- 
cial rates looking to the increase of their business, to classify their 
traffic, to adjust and apportion their rates so as to meet the'necessities 
of commerce and of their own situation and relation to it, and gener- 
ally to manage ‘their ‘important interests upon the same principles 
which are regarded as sound and adopted in other trades and pur- 
suits. 


**It follows that railroad companies may contract 
with shippers for a single transportation or for suc- 
cessive transportations, subject though it may be to a 
change of rates in the mianner provided in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act—Armour Packing Co. vs. The 
United States, ante—and also that in fixing their 
own rates they may take into account competition 
with other carriers, provided only that the competition 
is genuine and not a pretense. Jt must also be remem- 
bered that there is no presumption of wrong arising 
The presumption 
of honest intent and right conduct attends the action of 
carriers as well as it doe: the action of other corpora- 
tions or individuals in their transactions in life. Un- 
doubtedly when rates are changed the carrier making 
the change must, when properly called upon, be able 
to give a good reason therefor, but the mere fact that 
a rate has been raised carries with it no presumption 
that it was not rightfully done. Those presumptions of 
good faith and integrity which have been recognized for 
ages as attending human action have not been over- 
thrown by any legislation in respect to common car- 
riers.”’ 
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Let us continue to have the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, and the muck-rakers will 
be driven from the field. We hope forever. 


The Plain Truth. 


|? IS a pity that the talents of the genial leader of 
the opposition in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. John Sharp Williams, should be devoted to ** play 

ing politics.”” Without decrying the importance of 
the bills he advocates for the reduction of the wood 

pulp duty, for publicity in the matter of campaign con 

tributions, and limitation of the scope of Federal court 
injunctions, we may be permitted to remark that while 
there may be partisan advantage to be gained by 
adopting filibustering tactics in behalf of these bills, 
there is also an opportunity for real, constructive 
statesmanship in securing the passage of a much- 
needed measure to impart elasticity to our antiquated 
currency system, and for a stricter scrutiny of extrav- 
agant appropriation bills. These things, among oth- 
ers, might well engage the attention of Mr. Williams 
and his Democratic colleagues if they were not more 
anxious to advocate measures for the sake of making 
votes and to ‘*‘ put the majority in a hole.”’ 


A heinous charge is laid at the door of the 

Standard Oil Company. In the government’s 
ouster suit against the company at Cleveland, a wit- 
ness recently testified that the Standard Oil Company 
sold oil in Spain at such a low price that it had driven 
out all its competitors. The American people love a 
fighter, and, if an American corporation has been able 
to outstrip the world and capture the markets of Spain 
or any other country, It ought to be entitled to the 
highest praise. Every commercial nation is seeking 
to drive its competitors out of business, but only in 
late years have the great industries of this country 
made themselves felt in foreign markets. That they 
have succeeded in some lines is to their everlasting 
credit. Their success has strengthened the prosperity 
of our people, has added to our national wealth, and 
given employment to our workingmen. We doubt if 
any one at home will object to the capture of the mar- 
kets of Spain or all of the Old World’s markets by our 
manufacturers. Those who have reason to object are 
all across the sea. 


|F THIS Republican Congress should fail to note its 

obligation to pass a measure of financial relief it 
will assume a heavy responsibility. While there have 
been just contentions over the efficacy of either the 
Aldrich or the Fowler bill to meet the requirements 
of the emergency, there can be no question as to the 
practical benefits that are offered by the Vreeland sub- 
stitute for the Aldrich bill. We are especially pleased 
with its provision for asset currency to be issued in 
periods of financial stress by national bank associa- 
tions. This is its redeeming feature. We have not 
room to discuss all the other phases of the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill, but, on the whole, it is the most satisfac- 
tory measure thus far suggested. While it is by no 
means perfect, it is at least a step in advance. Some 
relief is absolutely necessary, for no one knows how 
soon the country may be called upon again to face a 
troublesome financial situation. It is extremely un- 
fortunate that many members of Congress show little 
interest in one of the greatest public questions—one 
that has perplexed the country for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and one of the first that the Republican party 
has seemed unwilling or unable tosolve. We are glad 
that the wholesome influence of the President is being 
exercised to aid in solving the problem. The power 
of the caucus also might well be invoked by our party 
leaders in support of the excellent compromise which 
the member from New York has thoughtfully pro- 
posed. 


HE ROWDYISM which attended the New York 
State Democratic convention at Carnegie Hall 
and the rough-shod manner in which Tammany Hall’s 
boss, the ex-saloon-keeper, Charlie Murphy, rode over 
the heads of decent Democrats, has afforded one more 
exhibition of Tammany’s brutal tactics. Murphy de- 
sired to dominate the Democracy of the State as he 
dominates Tammany Hall. He was unable to do so as 
long as the rural members of his party, in combination 
with the Brooklyn Democracy under Senator McCarren, 
were in a majority. Murphy, of New York, and 
‘** Fingy ’’ Conners, of Buffalo——another illiterate and 
headstrong bulldozer—conspired to throw McCarren 
and his Brooklyn delegates out of the State convention. 
Having done this they proceeded to throw them out of 
the State committee by smuggling a resolution through 
the convention, taking from the district delegates the 
right to name their State committeeman and turning 
their selection over to the State convention. Declaring 
this resolution carried, despite the violent protests of 
the rural delegates, Murphy’s henchmen named a State 
committee to suit themselves, and thus having en- 
trenched themselves in power, hurriedly adjourned the 
convention amid a tumult. What hope of success has 
the Democratic party in the State under such condi- 
tions? No matter how divided the Republicans unfor- 
tunately may be, the Democrats are in far worse con- 
dition. The possible outcome of such a situation may 
be imagined if an independent ticket should happen to 
be placed in the field by the reform elements of both 
parties, and if this ticket should receive the unex- 
pected and unsought indorsement of Hearst’s Inde- 
pendence League. Stranger things have happened in 
New York. 
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People Talked About 


ERSONS of wide view and tolerant spirit will be 
inclined to smile over the tempest in a teapot 
created in the Baptist 
Church at Pine Plains, 
N. Y., because the pas- 
tor joined a secret or- 
ganization. The Rev. 
Mervin V. Jacobs lately 
became a member of the 
3enevolent and Protect- 
ive Order of Elks, 
which has some very 
excellent features, but 
which his congregation 
regarded as an unfit so- 
ciety for him to belong 
to, because, it was de- 
clared, various ‘‘ unre- 
generate sons of Adam ’”’ 
were included in the 
REV. MERVIN V. JACOBS, membership. The lead- 
Who was forced to resign because ing members of his flock 
he joined the Order of Elks. earnestly tried to pre- 
lermance. ° ss 
vent him from joining 
the Elks, and his parish- 
ioners, after he had united with the order, became 
greatly excited and urged him to withdraw. He did 
not accede to their wishes, and later word was received 
that the exalted ruler of the protective lodge of Elks, 
at Poughkeepsie, had appointed Mr. Jacobs as the 
lodge’s chaplain. This brought matters to a climax 
in the church. Forgetful of the fact that Mr. Jacobs 
might use his position as a member of the lodge to ex- 
tend the sphere of his religious influence, the congre- 
gation held a stormy session and, by a small majority, 
adopted a motion urging him to resign from the pul- 
pit. With this request Mr. Jacobs promptly complied. 
Afterward it was intimated that if he would leave the 
order he could be reinstated in the pastorate, but Mr. 
Jacobs replied that he would not reverse his action, 
which, in his opinion, was perfectly right. 





T IS stated that President Roosevelt is already 
planning how to occupy himself after the expira- 
tion of his present term. He desires, it is said, to 
spend the first year following retirement from office in 
travel in foreign lands, and expects to visit some of 
the less-frequented parts of the world and to hunt big 
game. He is quoted as saying that his absence from 
this country will relieve Mr. Taft, whom he expects 
to be his successor, from any possible charge of letting 
Mr. Roosevelt dictate his policies. 


ROBABLY the heaviest death tax ever levied on a 
woman’s estate was that paid not long ago on the 
property left by Mrs. Augustina Rylands, of London, 
England. Mrs. Rylands’s estate was valued at about 
$17,500,000. The death and legacy duties amounted 
to about $2,750,000, the former being computed at 
the rate of ten per cent. on the -first million, and 
fifteen per cent. on the remainder. Mrs. Rylands be- 
queathed nearly $2,500,000 to the Public Institution 
of Charity, and $1,000,000 for a library she had erected 
in memory of her late husband. Mrs. Rylands, al- 
though one of England’s richest women, lived so quietly 
that she was not widely known, in spite of her large 
benefactions to the city of Manchester and the fact 
that she was the only woman to whom the freedom of 
that city was ever granted. Manchester University 
conferred upon her the degree of doctor of let- 
ters. 


HEN McKinley was President he appointed David 

G. Baillie, now of Los Angeles, Cal., to a con- 
sulship; but the latter 
declined the appoint- 
ment, because he desired 
to devote his time to the 
perfection of a new sys- 
tem of stenography. As 
a personal friend of 
President McKinley and 
a brilliant newspaper 
writer on New York 
papers, Mr. Baillie was 
well known and was con- 
sidered one of the most 
expert shorthand writ- 
ers in the United States. 
He has_ interviewed 
many prominent men, 
and he has the unique 
PROFESSOR DAVID G. BAILLIE, distinction of having 
been able to report ver- 
batim the lectures of the 
late Phillips Brooks, 
who often talked at the 
rate of 240 words a minute. Mr. Baillie has reported 
many famous orations and has been sent to national 
conventions and great political meetings. His health 
becoming impaired, he moved to Los Angeles, where 
he has published a book on his shorthand system and 
where he is one of the chief editorial writers on a big 
morning daily. Ervin Wardman, editor of the New 
York Press, has written an introduction to Professor 
Baillie’s volume, in which he praises the new sys- 
tem. It is thought that the Baillie system will revo- 
lutionize the older methods, as it is simple, and any 
one can learn it easily. Professor Baillie is, perhaps, 
the greatest master of phonetics in this country. He 
is a skilled writer and is proficient in Latin, Greek, 
French, and Gaelic. 





Who has devised a new system 
of stenography.—Old 
Mission Studio. 


i” REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS is not 
promoted to the rank of vice-admiral, it will not 
be because he has not 
shown himself worthy 
of such an honor. His 
brilliant record in the 
Civil War, his distin- 
guished services in the 
Spanish-American con- 
flict, and his other meri- 
torious performances in 
the line of naval duty, 
have been nobly crowned 
by his latest great 
achievement, which has 
given him _ world-wide 
fame. As commander 
of the greatest fleet of 
American ~ battleships 
ever assembled, which 
has made an unexampled 
and successful voyage 
of 14,000 miles, he 
stands in the foremost 
rank of the masters of 
his profession. This re- 
markable feat was ac- 
complished at the ex- 
pense of the admiral’s 
health and strength, and 
nearly resulted in the 
loss of his life. He was 
obliged to leave the fleet 
and go on shore for 
treatment; but it is a 
matter for rejoicing that 
his physical condition is 
improving and that he 
bids fair to recover at 
least a measure of his ADMIRAL R. D. EVANS, 
former vigor. All over Who has won world-wide fame 
the globe the admiral is ma ey gee Aa 
regarded as one of the right, 1907, by H. T. Booth. 
finest types of Ameri- 
can seamen. The fleet’s cruise, under his direction, 
from Hampton Roads to San Francisco, has given our 
navy as high prestige abroad as if it had won an im- 
portant battle. The skill with which the vessels were 
handled brought them to Magdalena Bay in better 
condition for serious work than when they started. 
Admiral Evans will go down in history in the same 
class with Farragut, Dewey, and other illustrious ex- 
emplars of naval seamanship. 

















T IS a sad commentary on the policy of certain 
newspapers in this country that United States 
Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, has been constrained 
to beg of the press to cease giving so much publicity 
to the affairs of his daughter, Miss Katherine Elkins. 
For weeks after it was reported that this estimable 
young lady was to marry the widely known explorer, 
the Duke of the Abruzzi, cousin of the King of Italy, 
the yellow journals overflowed with all manner of 
tittle-tattle about the couple. While most of this was 
trivial, much of it was sensational and calculated to 
annoy and wound the principals in the affair and their 
friends. It does not appear that Senator Elkins ob- 
jects to the ordinary newspaper comment made on 
people who are prominent and in whose doings the 
public takes a healthy interest; but he felt that in 
the case of Miss Elkins journalistic license had gone 
to an ‘odious extreme. The Senator’s appeal to the 
forbearance of the newspapers has not been in vain. 
Much more respect is now shown to the privacy of his 
family, and Miss Elkins may again enjoy her favorite 
sport—horseback riding—or busy herself otherwise 
without being haunted by the dread that her every 
movement is noted by the sleuths of the press. 

















MISS KATHERINE ELKINS, 
Whose father deplores the over-much publicity given her, mounted 
on her favorite horse.— Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


* date, in whose interest 


HE MAN who defeated Jeff Davis, of Arkansas, 
George W. Donaghey, is the most talked-of man 

in that State to-day. In 
a three-cornered race in 
which there were two 
anti-Davis candidates 
for Governor before the 
Democratic State prim- 
aries, Mr. Donaghey al- 
most secured a majority 
over both his opponents. 
W. F. Kirby, the present 
State attorney-general, 
was the Davis candi- 


Senator Davis went 
home from Washington 
and for forty days 
stumped the State. 
John H. Hinemon, the 





third candidate, d PORGE 
clared for State has beat ia 
prohibition, and the y patients hans 


secured most of his vote 
but Mr. Donaghey is 
also a prohibition man, and Mr. Kirby has a prohibi- 
tion record. The reversal of the State’s political at- 
titude toward Senator Davis is the biggest thing that 
has happened in the State in years, and means more to 
the State’s future than any other event of recent polit- 
ical history. George W. Donaghey is not a politician. 
He started his career with a kit of carpenter’s tools in 
a cabinet shop. From that beginning he grew into a 
prosperous contractor who had more thousands to 
spend on his campaign than either of his opponents. 
Mr. Donaghey had some opposition from union car- 
penters, but more than supplemented it by farmers’ 
union support. It was the anything-to-beat-Davis 
vote, however, that elected him. , 


HERE is no more interesting character in England 
than Mrs. George Cornwallis West, formerly 
Miss Jennie Jerome, of New York, and afterward 
Lady Randolph Churchill. While Lord Randolph was 
alive she was his most devoted and helpful aid, and 
contributed largely to what of success there was in 
that brilliant, though too impulsive, statesman’s 
career. Then she was a public personage and a great 
social figure. Now Mrs. West is leading the life of a 
recluse at Salisbury Hall, St. Albans, where she is 
writing her reminiscences, which will doubtless form 
one of the most delightful books of the time. The 
house is both historic and beautiful, and it is splendidly 
furnished. Mrs. West’s four sons frequently visit 
her, and they and her young husband and herself make 
the jolliest company imaginable. 


T HAS been generally supposed that there were only 
family impediments to the marriage of Prince Helie 
de Sagan and Madame Gould, but Prince Helie is a 
Catholic and presumably obedient to the rules of his 
church. The church does not recognize divorce, and, 
though Madame Gould was the injured party, she is 
not regarded in high Catholic circles as competent to 
marry again while the Count de Castellane is living. 
The Rev. Dr. Cornelius F. Thomas, of Baltimore, 
ex-secretary to Cardinal Gibbons, declares that the 
Pope has no power under the laws of the church to 
grant the prince a dispensation to marry Madame 
Gould. To take that step the prince must renounce 
the Catholic Church. 


VERY sheriff throughout the country should con- 
gratulate Sheriff Sylvester Hanson, of Murphys- 
boro, Ill., on the posses- 
sion of so brave adaugh- 
ter. The sheriff and 
family live in the jail - 
building, and the other 
night a thunderstorm 
awoke Miss Verna E. 
Hanson, and she arose 
and, in order to pass the 
time, busied herself 
with needlework. Sud- 
denly she saw dark ob- 
jects dropping from the 
window above her own, 
and realized that pris- 
oners were escaping 
from cells on the upper 
floor. She gave the 
alarm and the sheriff 





MISS VERNA E. HANSON, 
hastened to the scene. A Western sheriff's brave daughter, 


who captured an escaping pris- 


In the meantime another ! 
oner.— Dagle's Studio. 


prisoner was sliding 
down the rope by which 
six fellows had already escaped, but Miss Hanson 
opened the window and grasped him, and, with the 
aid of her mother, who had run in, dragged him into 
the room and held him until the sheriff himself ap- 
peared. It seems that the prisoners had broken 
through the brittle doors of the cage in which they 


‘were confined, and had twisted bedclothes into a rope 


by means of which they slid to the ground. The sher- 
iff’s quick response to his daughter’s cries prevented 
half a dozen other escapes. Miss Panson, who is only 
seventeen years of age, was the heroine of the town 
when the news of her bravery spread abroad. It is 
said that she prevented two previous jail deliveries 
by her quick wit and pluck, and she is evidently a born 
officer of the law. 
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Expert Handlers of the Bat and Ball 








COAKLEY, PITCHER CINCINNATI NATIONALS, 
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OPENING OF THE BASEBALL SEASON IN LOS ANGELES, CAL.—MAYOR HARPER PITCHING THE FIRST BALL, 


JIM JEFFRIES CATCHING.—Rafert. 
























































WILLIS, PITCHER PITTSBURGH NA- 


TIONALS.— Pictorial News Co. 


Recent Deaths of 


Noted Persons. 


ENRY CHADWICK, 
“Father of Base- 
ball,’’ widely known writer 
on sporting topics, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 
20th, aged 84. 

Ferdinand Schumacher, 
‘*Oatmeal King of Amer- 
ica,’’ founder of the 
‘*breakfast-food’’ _busi- 
ness, at Akron, O., April 
15th, aged 82. 

Mrs. Betsy Marvin 
Gage, known as the world’s 
most fortunate investor in 
life insurance, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., April 15th, aged 100. 

William W. Bair, prom- 
inent horseman, trainer of 
the famous Maud §&., at 
Philadelphia, April 15th, 
aged 69. 

Dr. Simon B. Conover, 
former United States Sena- 
tor from Florida, at Port 
Townsend, Wash., April 
19th. 


DONOVAN, PITCHER DETROIT AMERI- HOWARD, FIRST BASE CHICAGO NA- MC GLYNN, PITCHER ST. LOUIS NA- TENNY, FIRST BASE NEW YORK 
CANS.—Pictorial News Co. TIONALS.— Pictorial News Co. TIONALS. — Edmonds. NATIONALS — Phillips 


John H. Mandigo, for 











twenty years sporting edi- 
tor of the New York Sun, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., April 
15th, aged 50. 

Rear-Admiral George 
B. Balch, U.S. N. (retired), 
a veteran of the Mexican 
and Civil wars, at Raleigh, 
N. C., April 16th, aged 87. 

Willie Edouin, the Eng- 
lish comedian, at London, 
April 14th, aged 67. 

Martin Rico, one of the 
foremost of Spanish land- 
scape painters, at Venice, 
Italy, April 16th. 

‘Lucas J. van Boskerck, 
for 54 years a member of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change, at Hackensack, 
N. J., April 20th, aged 84. 

Henry R. Heath, banker 
and G. A. R. man, who was 
active in erecting a statue 
of Lincoln in Edinburgh, 








Scotland, the first to be 


ADVANCE AGENTS OF OKLAHOMA'S PROSPERITY. raised in any foreign coun- 
GROUP (TAKEN IN NEW YORK) OF PROMINENT BUSINESS MEN FROM TULSA, OKLA., WHO TRAVELED IN A SPECIAL TRAIN TO try, at Brooklyn, Pe Xs, 
LEADING CITIES TO ADVERTISE THE ATTRACTIONS OF THEIR THRIVING TOWN.—H. D. Blauvelt. April 19th, aged 64. 























UNIQUE EASTER WEDDING IN NEW YORK. 
MARRIAGE SCENE IN THE CABIN OF THE STEAMER “ JACOB A. STEMLER.” THE “ DEEP-SEA 
HOTEL,” FOR SELF-SUPPORTING MEN AND WOMEN, ESTABLISHED BY MR. JOHN ARBUCKLE. 


_ At left: Rev. Dr. Olin S. Roche, the officiating clergyman. Centre to right: William A. Young, the 
bridegroom, Miss Catherine Miller, the bride, Miss Grace Helmstetter, the bridesmaid, John Arbuckle, 


the guest of honor, and Mr. Scully, superintendent of the ship.—H. D, Blauvelt, 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER LEADS AN EASTER PARADE. 


STANDARD OIL MAGNATE AND HIS GRANDCHILDREN, FOWLER ANi) MURIEL MC COKMICK, MOVING 
IN THE VAN OF THE CROWD JUST AFTER THEY HAD LEFT THE FIFTH AVENUE BAPTIST 
CHURCH, NEW YORK, ON EASTER DAY-—-SEVERAL SECRET SERVICE OFFICERS iN THE 
CROWD WATCHED OVER MR. ROCKEFELLER.—B. G. Phillips. 
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Notable Events of the Day Illustrated 























A VISIT OF CEREMONY--ADMIRAL THOMAS (AT LEFT), GOVERNOR GILLETT, OF CALIFORNIA, 
AND STAFF ON BOARD THE FLAGSHIP “ CONNECTICUT,” AT SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
M. E. Rafert 





SAN DIEGO’S RECORD-BREAKING NAVAL PARADE, WITi 6,000 MEN IN LINE 
SAILORS MARCHING PAST THE GRAND-STAND. 
Rafert. 
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MARINES FROM THE WARSHIPS PASSING IN FINE ORDER UNDER THE ARCH 
OF WELCOME AT SAN DIEGO PARK.—Rafert. 


OFFICERS OF THE FLEET HEADING THE NAVAL PARADE AT SAN DIEGO 
IN DECORATED AUTOMOBILES.— Rafert. 





























A BIG FIRE IN NEW ORLEANS. COLLAPSE OF THE FRONT OF ONE OF THE BURNING STRUCTURES 
NARROWLY MISSING THE FIREMEN PLAYING WATER ON THE FLAMES.—A. V. Hail. 














CHELSEA’S $6,000,000 OONFLAGRATION——2BARING DOWN A DANGEROUS RUIN WHICH 
THREATENED TO FALL.—Foston Photo News Co. 





THE RIOTOUS TROLLEY-CAR STRIKE AT CHESTER, PA.—POLICE AND STRIKE-BREAKERS RUNNING 
A CAR AMID CROWDS OF JEERING STRIKERS.-—~B. G. Armiger 
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A Famous Commander’s Part in the Battle of Manila Bay 


rT: Oo OF the jaws of death, out of the gates of 

hell, and only a little smoky from the trip,”’ 
said Captain Joseph B. Coghlan, in his report to Rear- 
Admiral Dewey, after the battle of Manila. That 
was the spirit of the famous naval officer, to-day a 
retired rear-admiral, who not only fired the first shot 
in the Spanish-American War, in the far East, but 
silenced the last batteries there. 

Admiral Dewey, with the Olympia, his flagship; 
the Raleigh, Captain Coghlan in command; the Balti- 
more, the Boston, the Concord, the little Petrel, and 
the diminutive dispatch-boat McCulloch, arrived at 
Hong-Kong shortly after the Maine had been blown 
up. There was anxiety and hurry to make the fleet 
shipshape, for they had been notified by the Navy 
Department that in case of war they must prevent 
the Spanish fleet from leaving the Philippines. They 
were kept waiting for two months and a half. Word 
that war had been declared was received on April 25th, 
and then the fleet gamely headed for its enemy. 
Three days were occupied in the trip to the island of 
Luzon. The night before the battle, April 30th, the 
admiral called the commanding officers aboard: his 
ship for final consultation. An hour or so later the 
officers departed, after bidding each other good-bye. 

‘* It was a beautiful night—-calm, cloudy, the moon 
shining through a haze most of the time,’’ said Ad- 
miral Coghlan. ‘‘ We steamed in slowly, and as we 
came near the bay the Spaniards detected us, for we 
saw their signal lights flashing from one side to the 
ether. Sometimes our smokestacks would catch fire 
from the soot in them and make picturesque moving 
lighthouses. ”’ 

Manila Bay is divided at its mouth by a large 
island called Corregidor. The southern channel is 
divided by a small rock called El Fraile. On each of 
these islands and on the mainlands the Spanish had 
erected batteries of modern guns, well supplied with 
ammunition and soldiers. Between the islands they 
had planted mines. Of course it was impossible for 
the Americans to know anything about the location of 
these explosives. As the fleet steamed past the sea 
face of Corregidor, more rockets were seen. 

‘*We were ready for action,’’ continued the ad- 
miral, ‘‘ the men at their stations, and waiting for 
developments; and it is the most horrible waiting, to 
simply stand and wait—-wait for something. And 
such asomething! As we passed El Fraile the report 
of a gun broke the stillness and a shell flew over us 
very close, but doing no harm. I did not want to 
bring the fleet into an engagement by replying just 
then, lest they locate us too accurately. The battery 
cut loose a second and a third time, and then I let 
them have a shot. That is how it came that the 
Raleigh fired the first American gun of the campaign 
in the East. We were then where our Spanish friends 
had said for two months that they wanted to get us. 
They were anxious to have us come in, because they 
said when they got us into Manila Bay we would never 
get out, and I hope we never will. 

** Signal lights were now flashing in all directions 
ashore and we knew that we were being watched. 
Just at dawn, five o’clock, we were off to Manila 
City. All of us were scanning the bay with our 
glasses, looking for the Spanish warships. The re- 
port of a gun called my attention to the right side of 
the bay, and there, close in, sheltered by the fortifi- 
cations of Cavité, some six miles away, we saw the 
entire Spanish fleet. As we turned in front of the 
city, about three and a half miles away, Admiral 
Dewey made the signal, ‘Prepare to engage the 
enemy,’ and in a few minutes we were breaking our 
battle flags. Every mast and peak that would hold a 
flag was decorated. 

**The big Krupp guns on the water-front began 
firing. They threw many ten-inch shots over us, but 
did no harm. Without agreement, each captain act- 
ing for himself, no answer to the fire from the shore 
batteries was made, on account of the women and 


By Robert D. Heinl 

















REAR-ADMIRAL JOSEPH B. COGHLAN, U. 8. N. (RETIRED), ONE 
OF THE FAMOUS HEROES OF THE BATTLE OF MANILA 
BAY.—Copyright, 1905, by Pach. 
children. The vessels sailed majestically along, pay- 
ing no attention to the great guns now booming both 
at Cavité and Manila. The Olympia was some thirty 
minutes under this fire before she got a chance to 
reply. We were ten thousand miles from home and 
had to be saving with ammunition. My ship was 

















OUR CHIEF NAVAL COMMANDER. 
Admiral George Dewey, on the pilot-house of the Olympia, direct- 
ing his fleet in the battle of Manila Bay.— Reproduced from 
Leslie's Weekly, May 19th, 1898, and copyrighted. 


under fire thirty-seven minutes before we could open 
a gun, and to most of us it seemed like thirty-seven 
years. We were anxious to get down to the Spanish 
fleet at Cavité before they could get out. But this 
was needless anxiety. They had hemmed themselves 
in with torpedoes and with old barges in front of 
them to support great chains from one to another. 
We had them cornered.’”’ 

The Olympia had already opened fire. No signals 
were made by Admiral Dewey, because his officers 
knew exactly what to do, and he was perfectly con- 
fident. The American ships kept moving down the 
bay to the turning point, about three miles from the 
other end. As Captain Coghlan’s ship passed, he 
could see that the Spaniards were much excited. By 
that time the Spanish squadron was getting under way. 

‘*They were steaming around inside, but without 
the slightest order—-some one way, some another,’’ 
said Admiral Coghlan. ‘‘ All we had to do was to 
rain shells on them. A shot had no chance to get 
through without striking a ship somewhere. We 
would only cease firing long enough for the smoke 
clouds to blow away, for at times they became so thick 
that we couldn’t see. The Spanish admiral in the 
Reina Christina got under way and came sailing down 
upon us. We opened on him all at once. His poor 
vessel reeled and staggered under the cannonade and 
turned the other way, steam escaping in many places. 
Her running mate tried to tow the sinking ship toa 
place of safety. I fancied I heard music coming from 
the Spanish ship, but an orderly reported that the 
music was on our own vessel—relief men on the maga- 
zine decks below, whenever resting, would take their 
violin, banjo, and guitar down and play for their com- 
rades who were busy passing up ammunition. 

‘* We just sashayed up and down in front of Cavité, 
and, whenever the Spanish vessels bunched up, rained 
shot inon them. We could see the shells go into the 
ships and explode, the débris flying everywhere, and 
see men running about everywhere and falling. It 
soon became horrible and sickening, and finally, much 
to our delight, the signal was given to withdraw from 
action. At this time the Spanish admiral’s ship was 
aground and her crew were getting out as fast as they 
could. The next larger ship, the Castilia, was on 
fire, and the smaller gunboats were running to the 
shelter of the shore batteries. The only thing afloat 
was the Ulloa. The American fleet withdrew to the 
middle of the bay for breakfast, but the shore bat- 
teries continued to bombard it. I reported to Admiral 
Dewey that during the two and a half hours’ fighting 
not a soul had been injured on my ship. Each officer 
in turn made the same report and stated that his ship 
hadn’t been hit. A jubilee followed when that news 
was wigwagged to the other vessels. After break- 
fast we saw smoke down the bay, and the Baltimore 
left to investigate. It was an English vessel, and 
she was ordered to get out.’’ 

After a while the Spaniards regained courage and 
remanned their batteries, and by this time the gallant 
Coghlan was near enough to take a hand. There fol- 
lowed a thunderous cannonade, the smoke of which 
completely obscured the Raleigh, and that ended the 
fighting at Manila Bay. 

‘*Most of the Spanish vessels,’’ the admiral re- 
marked, ‘‘ were sunk inside the bay and along near 
the shore. The Ulloa was still afloat, although badly 
hurt, and I turned the Raleigh’s gunners loose on her 
and she soon shared the fate of the rest. There was 
not a man we could see anywhere. We were very 
close to the Spanish vessels, some of which were burn- 
ing fiercely. I expected their magazines to blow up, 
and decided to get out——and it wasn’t too soon. One 
of the Spanish guns exploded from the heat, and the 
shot passed about five feet from the bow of my ship. 

‘* Admiral Dewey signaled to us to anchor at dis- 
cretion, and as I was about to do this I saw his ship 
standing over all alone toward Manila, and they had 


(Continued on page 419.) 
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From the painting by Frank H. Schell. 








ONE OF THE WORLI’S MOST DECISIVE NAVAL BATTLES—THE AMERICAN WARSHIPS UNDER DEWEY ANNIHILATING THE SPANISH FLEET IN MANILA BAY, MAY 1ST, 1898, 
Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, October 6th, 1898. 
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Amateur Photo Prize Contest 


-TICUT WINS THE FIRST PRIZE OF $5, CALIFORNIA THE SECOND, AND NEW YORK THE THIRD. 


A JOYOUS TIME ON BOARD A WARSHIP—SAILORS RECEIVING THE COVETED JAPANESE ON A WORLD TOUR—OVER ONE HUNDRED BUSINESS MEN AND JOURNALISTS GAZING IN AWE 
PERMITS TO GO ASHORE.—Nathan Smith, Oregon. AT NEW YORK’S SKYSCRAPERS.—Harry Webb, New York. 


(PRIZE WINNER, $5.) TAKING NEW YORK ORPHANS TO SEE THE CIRCUS—ONE DAY A YEAR THE (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) HOME ON A FURLOUGH—READING THE STORIES 
MANAGEMENT GIVES THEM FREE ADMISSION.—Howard Caulkins, Connecticut. OF LONG AGO.—J. E. Boos, New York. 





(SECOND PRIZE, $8.) THE WELCOME TO THE PACIFIC FLEET AT SAN FRANCISCO— DECORATING JACK—THE TATTOOING PARLOR ON THE WATER-FRONT AT SAN 
YOUNGSTERS SELLING FIREWORKS FOR THE NIGHT DISPLAY. FRANCISCO IS ALWAYS A BUSY PLACE. 
Louis J. Stellmann, California. S. J. Lewis, California. 
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San Francisco Ready To Give the Fleet a Royal Welcome 



































WHERE THE FLEET WILL ENTER SAN FRANCISCO BAY—-GOLDEN GATE VIEWED FROM LAND’S END, GREAT CONCOURSE IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, WHERE CEREMONIES IN 
NEAR THE SITE OF THE CLIFF HOUSE. HONOR OF THE FLEET WILL BE HELD. 


























SUPERB ST. FRANCIS HOTEL AND UNION SQUARE, WITH THE MONUMENT . MUSIC-STAND IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, WHERE PATRIOTIC AIRS WILL 
COMMEMORATING THE HEROISM OF DEWEY’S SAILORS. BE PLAYED FOR THE BLUE-JACKETS. 





























MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD, WHICH HAS MADE GREAT PREPARATIONS FOR RECEIVING UNIQUE “SHIP” ERECTED ON THE WATER-FRONT, TO LURE 
THE FLEET. SAILORS FROM EVIL RESORTS. 





























q PAIRMONT HOTEL, IN WHOSE SPLENDID PARLORS THE OFFICERS OF THE FLEET FILLMORE STREET PROFUSELY DECORATED IN ANTICIPATION OF THE FLEETS ARRIVAL—TWO MILES OF 
; WILL BE ENTERTAINED. DECORATED ARCHES ON THIS STREET WILL BE ELECTRICALLY ILLUMINATED AT NIGHT. 


Photographs by Louis J. Stellmann. 
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The Pacific the Coming Scene of Great Events 


Ide Wheeler, President of the University of California 


By Benjamin 


IS a theory of some astronomers that the Pacific 
Ocean represents in the crust of the globe the ill- 
healed scar where the 
mass of the moon came 
out. At any rate, it is 
a terrific scar, cover- 
ing about a third of 
the girth of the world 
and nearly three- 
eighths of its crust. 
It has always been a 
lonesome place, where 
the days took occasion 
to change unnoticed 
their garb of name and 
date ; and geographies, 
when they stretch out 
a plan of the earth’s 


I" 

















surface in a map, usu- 
ally set Europe and 
the Atlantic in the 
midst and the Pacific 
; in sections at either 

BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 
seh é ' end. A decade ago 
President of the University of Cal- ‘ P . a 4 
ifornia, educator, and historian. such a map was fair 
Vaughn & Keith to almost every his- 


toric interest; to-day 
the dominant interest demands a map with the Pacific 
in the midst and the shores of the Americas facing the 
old Orient. There was a time when the human world 
whose history we inherit looked in upon the Mediter- 
ranean as upon a cloistered court. But that was only 
half a world; India, China, and Japan were left out. 
Now that these are brought into the world-reckoning, 
the old scheme is turned wrong side out. The nations 
now look outward toward the great ocean which sur- 
rounds the lands; they quote their power and tasks in 
terms of navies rather than of armies, and ply their 
diplomacy in English rather than in Latin or French, 


and in terms of the Yellow 
Golden Horn. 

The old scheme recognized only a half world, whose 
civilization drew from no sources beyond the eastward 
bounds of Alexander’s empire. This civilization, 
which we call the Occidental, had its sources in the 
great river valleys of Egypt and Assyria, was shapen 
by Greece and Rome within the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean to a universal human body with Syrian spirit, 
Grecian mind, and Roman strength, and was thence 
passed on to northwestern Europe and to America. In 
the old scheme America looked toward Europe and lay 
in the outskirts of a Mediterranean-centred world; 
under the new scheme of the inside out, it faces Asia 
and the other world-half and looks straight in upon 
the forum in which the great world questions of the 
next centuries must be settled. These questions are 
of a new and utterly peculiar type; they concern the 
assimilation of a hitherto undigested world-half to the 
of the whole. The Oriental half has been 
schooled for ages upon totally different ways of life, 
different philosophies, different religious outlook to- 
ward the social universe. ‘The two halves cannot 
understand each other in any of the fundamental 
things, for they have no common weights and meas- 
ures of usage and ideas; they have no common coinage 
of social and moral concepts. They must come to 
understand each other gradually, and each from the 
soil and on the foundation of its own ancestral inherit- 
ance. Such assimilation means mutual respect and 
peaceful evolution from within; sudden mixture means 
the dissolution of all established standards in either 
society, and confusion, tumult, and wreck for both. 

The western hem of the Americas is a narrow strip 
between mountains and sea, but a determined though 
scanty population is holding it like a picket line to 
make it the firm selvage of Occidentalism. The 
boundary between the Orient and the West must fall 
in the Pacific, not within the continent of America. 


Sea rather than of the 


mass 


The regulation of Oriental immigration cannot be 
lightly dismissed by the American people as an issue 
of sand-lot agitation and the narrow self-protection of 
labor unions. California has given the nation a world 
of trouble over the matter, but it is not a California 
question. Like forms~of protest and conflict have 
lately emerged in Vancouver, in Seattle, in San Fran- 
cisco, in Valparaiso, in Australia, and New Zealand. 
It is not a California question; it concerns the whole 
Pacific rim; it is a Pacific Ocean question. As an in- 
ternational concern the trouble is only in its beginning. 
Japan resents being classed as Oriental. Some day 
China will advance to speak for herself, and it is with 
her that we ultimately in first line have to deal. Much 
calmness and patience and firmness will be in demand, 
for these people are to be our worthiest counterparts 
and nearest neighbors, and with them we are to share 
the arena of the great ocean. In all their unlikeness 
to us they claim our sound respect, and we must live 
and deal with them in peace; but let no man imagine 
the chances of mutual respect and common under- 
standing and kindly peace in any wise impaired by 
the frank possession of many thirteen-inch guns. 

It has been the fate of America to assemble on its 
soil representatives of all the dissevered bloods and 
faiths of half the world, and there blend them in a 
common society to a universalized type of Occidental 
man; and now the future seems to promise it the long 
and final task of setting the man of the West vis-a-vis 
the man of the East, to the end that the two world- 
halves may come to know and understand each other, 
and, so doing, may unite their wisdom and their labors, 
though not their bloods, for the fulfillment of the 


meaning human. 


























THE ONCE BUSTLING BUSINESS CENTRE OF THE CITY, WITH 


SHAKY WALLS NOW LEFT STANDING. 


ONLY A FEW THE FORMERLY 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL QUARTER MARKED WITH THE 


RUINS OF MANY HOMES. 


FLAME-SWEPT CHELSEA A WEEK AFTER THE FIRE.—Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by H. D. Blauvelt. 





A Famous Commander’s Part in 
the Battle of Manila Bay. 


(Continued from page 416.) 


fifty-four heavy guns there to attack him 
with. The admiral went over there and 
dropped his anchor unconcernedly, sent in 
his compliments, and told the Spaniards 
if they tried any monkey business he would 
sweep the town out of existence. 

‘* Among the odd happenings of the 
battle was when the Petrel, owing to light 
draft, was sent to the inner bay to set fire 
to the remains of the Spanish ships. A 
part of the crew landed and posted a man 
on one of the battery bastions to signal if 
anything went wrong. All of asudden the 
signal man disappearcd and in his place 
they saw an armed Spaniard. They soon 
found that the signal man had got tired, 
lay down in the shade, and made the Span- 
iard stand up in the sun with the signal 
flag. One of the Petrel’s officers who 
landed met some Spanish officers, and 
when he remarked that he was about to 
burn the ships, they told him where he 
could find kerosene to put on the ships. At 
Corregidor the authorities sent a regiment 
to help us destroy the ammunition. 

‘*The battle of Manila is the only one 
in history where the attacking fleet was not 








Captain Coghlan was one of Admiral 
Dewey’s advisers and made himself felt 
afterward in the friction with the German 
fleet. An officer of Admiral-von Diedrich 
came aboard the Olympia to complain be- 
cause a German vessel had been stopped 
during the blockade of the harbor, follow- 
ing the battle. 

‘* Tell your admiral that those ships of 
his must stop when I say so,’’ said Dewey. 

‘* But we fly the German flag,’’ answered 
the officer. 

‘* Those flags can be bought for a dollar 
a yard anywhere,’’ Captain Coghlan com- 
mented. 

‘* A whole Spanish fleet might come at 
me with those colors,’’ retorted Admiral 
Dewey. ‘‘Tell your admiral that the 
slightest infraction of my rules will 
mean only one thing, and that will be 
war.”’ 

After the unpleasantness had passed 
over, Captain Coghlan one day discovered 
in an old Australian paper the ‘‘ Hoch der 
Kaiser ’’” poem, written years before by a 
Canadian when England and Germany were 
not friendly. Coghlan memorized it, and 
later recited it at a dinner of fleet com- 
manders. It is said that Admiral Dewey 
laughed hard over it. Months later, after 
a dinner given to Coghlan in New York at 








injured, and the only one, likewise, where 
fighting was so protracted, where there 
was no loss of life on one side. One of the 
officers from the German fleet called upon 
Admiral Dewey and wanted to know, ina 
professional way, how the Americans con- 
trolled the fleet during action. Admiral 
Dewey told him every man knew what was 
expected of him, and further orders were unnecessary. 

‘*The number of killed on the Spanish side will 
probably never be known—the death list was appalling. 
They acknowledged that they had lost 380 men in 


COSTLY JEWEL CASKET PRESENTED BY ‘ 
IT COMMEMORATES THE FLEETS RECENT VISIT TO THAT CITY, WHERE 5,000 
A MINIATURE OF 


HANDSOME TRIBUTE TO A NAVAL HERO. 


CITIZENS OF SAN 


SAILORS AND MARINES PARADED-—-THE LID BEARS 
CABRILLO’S GALLEON, THE FIRST VESSEL THAT EVER 
VISITED SAN DIEGO.—H. R. Fitch. 


killed and wounded in the battle, and we took nearly 
that many injured to Manila a day or so after the 
fight. The Spanish must have lost nearly eight hundred 
men that May morning.’’ 


DIEGO, CAL., TO ADMIRAL EVANS 


the Union League Club, at which Elihu 
Root, then president of the club, acted as 
toastmaster, the officer was persuaded to 
recite the poem again. It got into the news- 
papers, and for a time it looked as if there 
would be international complications on 
account of the recitation. However, 
it is said that no one was more amused 
by it than the German Emperor, who, it is told, had it 
made known at Washington that a man who was dar- 
ing enough to recite those verses openly was a foe- 
man worthy of his steel. 
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Incidents in the Long Voyage of the Great Pacific Fleet 




















AN IMPRESSIVE SIGHT THE BATTLESHIPS IN LINE OFF THE SOUTH AMEI \N COAST NEARING THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, 
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SECOND DIVISION OF THE FLEET RIDING AT ANCHOR IN KIO DE JANEIRO HARBOR, 


Engle Wood. 
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THE FLEET IN THE HARBOR OF PUNTA ARENAS, CHILI, ON THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, THE WORLD'S MOST SOUTHERLY TOWN. 
John E. Wendt. 
































SHOWING Its “ TEETH ”—8-INCH GUNS OF THE BATTLESHIP “ KANSAS.” 


SIGNALING, EN ROUTE, FROM THE BRIDGE OF THE FLAGSHIP “ CONNECTICUT” 


Copyrighted by Enrique Muller. TO OTHER VESSELS OF THE FLEET.—Z. Muller. 
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The Battleship Fleet’s Progress in the Pacific 

















PERUVIAN ENTERTAINMENT FOR OUR SAILORS—-OVER FIVE THOUSAND OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE FLEET ATTENDING A BULL FIGHT IN LIMA.——H. H. Meyer. 





























THE TORPEDO-BOAT FLOTILLA AT PANAMA-——ITS COMMANDER, VALPARAISO’S CORDIAL GREETING TO THE FLEET—BLUFF AT RIGHT WITH THE 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER HUTCH I. CONE, TALKING WITH WORD “ WELCOME” FORMED BY LINES OF CHILIAN SAILORS IN 
AMERICAN CONSUL-GENERAL ARNOLD SHANKLIN, ON WHITE UNIFORMS—CHILIAN TORPEDO-BOAT IN 
BOARD THE “ WHIPPLE.”—D. M. Hazlett. FOREGROUND.—Engle Wood. 
~ 
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CREW OF ONE OF THE WARSHIPS ASSEMBLED FOR INSPECTION—OTHER VESSELS THE FLEETS AUSTRALIAN PORT OF CALL—BEAUTIFUL HARBOR AT SYDNEY, 
OF THE FLEET IN THE BACKGROUND. NEW SOUTH WALES, WHERE THE VESSELS WILL ANCHOR. 
Copyright by E. Muller. From stereograph copyright, 1908, by Underwood & Underwood. 
<—J _—" ee emcee 























A NAVAL FUNERAL-—REMAINS OF AMERICAN R PRESTON, ESCORTED BY MAJESTIC ENTRY OF THE FLEET INTO THE HARBOR OF VALPARAISO-——-THE EVENT AROUSED 
SAILORS, BORNE TO THE CEMETERY AT CAL! " U.—H. H. Meyer. GREAT ENTHUSIASM AMONG THE CHILIANS. Engle Wood 
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The March of American Empire toward the Pacific 


a 

‘6 | HAVE been led to order an appropriate naval 
force to Japan, under the command of a discreet 
and intelligent officer of the highest rank known to 
ir service. He is instructed to endeavor to obtain 
om the government of that country some relaxation 
in the inhospitable system which it has pursued for 
about two He has been directed particu- 
larly to remonstrate in the strongest language against 
the cruel treatment to which our shipwrecked mariners 
have often been subjected, and to insist that they shall 
be treated with humanity. He is instructed, however, 
to give that government the amplest assurances that 
the expedition is friendly and peaceful.’’ These were 
President Fillmore’s words in his annual message to 
Congress in December, 1852. The ‘‘ discreet and in 
telligent who commanded that first expedi- 
tion which the United States ever sent to Japan was 
Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, brother of the 
hero of the battle of Lake Erie in the War of 1812. 
Perry reached Japan in 1853, soon after President 
Pierce entered office, handed Fillmore’s letter to the 
head of that country’s government, sailed away, re- 
turned subsequently, and on March 3lst, 1854, at 
Yeddo, the present Tokio, a treaty of peace and com- 
merce was signed with the United States. That is an 
important date-mark in Japan’s history. It ended 
that country’s isolation and medizwvalism, and threw 
it into the current of the world’s activities. Shortly 
ifter Perry’s treaty Japan signed similar agreements 
with England, Russia, France, and other great mari- 

time countries. Her advance has been constant. 
President Roosevelt is contributing a chapter to 
the story which President Fillmore started. The 
flotilla of 1853-54 was the largest American naval 
expedition which had crossed the Pacific along to that 
time. The battleship fleet, which left Hampton 
Roads on December 16th, 1907, which entered the 
Pacific early in February, 1908, and which, on Japan’s 
invitation, will visit that country on the homeward 
swing by way of the Suez Canal and the Atlantic, is 
the biggest naval force ever mustered by any country 
in the great Western sea. In each case a Japanese 
issue was the inciting cause of the visit to the Pacific. 
In 1908, as in 1853-54, the object is peaceful. Social 
and political reasons re-enforce the commercial demand 
for the visit of the fleet to the Pacific in the present 
instance. England’s surrender of the undisputed pos- 
session of Oregon (the present States of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, and those parts of Montana 
and Wyoming which are west of the Rocky Mountains) 
to the United States in 1846, and the annexation of 
California and New Mexico (which included also the 
present Utah and Nevada, part of Colorado, and three- 
fourths of Arizona) in 1848, gave us a coast line of 
2,000 miles on the Pacific. The acquisition of Alaska 
in 1867 and of the Philippines and Hawaii in 1898 
greatly increased our stake in the big Western ocean. 


centuries 


officer ”’ 


II. 


Henceforth European commerce, European poli- 
tics, European thought, and European activity, al- 
though actually gaining force, and European connec- 
tions, although actually becoming more intimate, will 
nevertheless relatively sink in importance; while the 
Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast 
region beyond, will become the chief theatre of events 
in the world’s great hereafter.’’ This remarkable 
prophecy by Seward in 1852, made while Japan was 
still shut out from contact with the world, at a time 
when Alaska was as unknown and remote as Central 
Africa in that day, seventeen years before the first 
transcontinental railway was built, and long before 
the first steamship line from America to the Orient 
was started, is now emerging toward reality. 

At the time when the commissioners of the United 


sé 


By Charles M. Harvey 


States and Mexico met, in the closing days of 1847, to 
frame the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which ended 
the war between those countries, nobody dreamed that 
gold or silver in any important amounts would ever b« 


found north of Mexico’s present northerly boundary 
Since then, however, more than $6,000,000,000 of 
these two metals have been mined in California, 
Nevada, Alaska, and the Rocky Mountain region 


And coal, iron ore, copper, and other minerals abound 
on that the continent. Aside from the pro 
duction of gold and silver, the mineral wealth of that 
locality has scarcely touched; and in Alaska, 
which has already produced $150,000,000 of gold, the 
capabilites have hardly yet been fairly revealed. 

On the mainland of the United States 
Rocky Mountains there are more than 
people. Men are living now who will see 
or 50,000,000 of people in that locality. By the cen 
sus of 1900 there were 343,000 inhabitants in Sar 
Francisco, 102,000 in Los Angeles, 90,000 in Portland, 
81,000 in Seattle, 54,000 in Salt Lake City, 37,000 i: 
Tacoma, and 36,000 in Spokane. Except San Fran 
cisco, which has been impeded by earthquake, fire, 
and bad municipal government, all those towns have 
grown rapidly in the past eight years. 

At the ocean gateways on our Pacific boundary 
$91,000,000 of merchandise was imported in the cal 
endar year 1907, as compared with $51,000,000 ir 
1897. Their exports in 1907 were $94,000,000, and in 
1897 were $64,000,000. In each item this is a larger 
relative gain than was made by the ports of the At- 
lantic coast in those ten years. In imports in 1907 
San Francisco stood fourth on the list of ports, being 
led, in this order, by New York, Boston, and Philadel] 
phia only. As our trade with Japan, China, and the 
Orient in general is bound to expand with great rapid 
ity in the future, the element of proximity will give a 
decided advantage to San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, 
and the other big ports on our Western seaboard, as 
compared with the Atlantic ports or those of Europe. 

The five transcontinental lines of railway already 
in existence aid in furnishing work for the steamers 
plying between our Pacific coast towns and the Orient. 
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San Francisco Welcomes the Fleet. 


JNFURL the flag, the starry flag, 
From housetop, street, and square, 

And let the drums and cannons roll 
And noisy trumpets blare. 

The proudest fleet that ever stemmed 
An ocean wave is here; 

Fling wide the Golden Gate and greet 
Our heroes with a cheer 


Lo! sixteen giant battleships 
Come rushing through the seas 

With sailors in the fighting-tops 
And banners in the breeze, 

And silver sea-salt on their decks, 
rhe kisses of the brine, 

And barnacles in plenty, too, 
Below the water-line. 


All hail the conquerors of the deep, 
With faces darkly tanned ! 

There’s nothing that’s too good for them 
In all the Sunset Land. 

Uncork for them the choicest wines, 
With not a cent to pay; 

They wear the blue of Freedom’s hue, 
And own the West to-day. 


They've voyaged half around the globe 
To let the nations see 

The fighting-ships and fighting-crew 
That guard our liberty, 

The living bulwarks that defend 
The rights our fathers won, 

The navy’s flower, its pride and power, 
The man behind the gun. 


A welcome then to “ Fighting Bob” 
And to his gallant tars; 
They put a girdle round the earth 
Of waving strips and stars. 
With lockers full of shot and shell 
They bid dissension cease, 
And navigate our ships of war 
To keep the world at peace. 
MINNA IRVING 


The 60,000,000 Latin-America and the 
7,000,000 people of Canada and the rest of the British 
possessions in North America are becoming more and 
interesting to us, commercially and socially. 
Our exports to them, which were $163,000,000 in 
1897, to $490,000,000 in 1907. In the same 
our imports from those countries expanded 
from $205,000,000 to $448,000,000. 


people of 


more 


grew 
decade 
The Pacific coast 
has participated in this gain, and will do so in a still 
greater degree hereafter. By bringing the country’s 
two coasts into close proximity by water, the Panama 
Canal is certain to be a powerful factor in the growth 
of the Pacific slope. 
III. 

‘* We feel that our future in the Pacific is bound up 
with that of the United States,’’ said Thomas Ewing, 
Australia’s minister of defense, when the news of the 


coming visit of the American fleet to that region 
reached Sydney, ‘‘ and the visit of the American 
squadron will serve to allay many scares which we 


have felt in Premier Deakin, of the 
Australian Commonwealth, expressed similar senti- 
ments. There is more than mere friendship in the 
enthusiastic expressions of pleasure by the Austra- 
lians at the coming visit of the American fleet. 
The ‘* many scares ’’ which are referred to by Minister 
Ewing mean the fears of Asiatic invasion. Australia 
has passed laws shutting out the Orientals, but she 
does not know how long these barriers will be effect- 
ive. Her chief fear is Japan. The feeling against 
Japanese immigration is much fiercer in Australia 
than it ever has been in California. The Australian, 
as well as the Canadian, newspapers have expressed 
profound sympathy with the United States in 

efforts to get a treaty which will exclude Japanese. 

The Australians believe that the United States is 
their most powerful bulwark against Asiatic invasion. 
As England is an ally of Japan, they are dubious of 
her aid in acrisis. Moreover, England is a long dis- 
tance away from Australia, while the United States 
is near at hand. On the question of Japanese immi- 
gration into England’s white colonies, the people of 
England are inclined to be apathetic. The Australian 
and Canadian advocates of Japanese exclusion get 
very little help from the big British newspapers. All 
these considerations will combine to give the American 
fleet, at its visit to Australian ports, a memorable wel- 
come. The entrance of the American ships into Aus- 
tralia’s ports will be proof of American supremacy 
in the Pacific, and to Australians this will mean that 
the white race will retain preponderance in that ocean. 

Nevertheless, the welcome which the fleet will re- 
ceive at Yokohama will undoubtedly be notably cor- 
dial. The acceptance of the invitation to visit one of 
her ports has advanced the value of Japan’s stocks and 
has improved her credit in every money market. The 
visit means maintenance of peace between the two 
countries. In many ways the fleet’s tour will have 
and political consequences. Although Mr. 
Roosevelt has a more soaring imagination than any 
other American President except Jefferson, the cruise 
of the armadais telling him some things that, at the 
outset, were not dreamed of in his philosophy. 

The United States must keep a powerful naval force 
in the Pacific from this time onward. Half of the 
world’s 1,600,000,000 people reside in countries front- 
ing on that ocean. On that ocean’s western border, 
within the memory of living men, a great nation 
Japan—-has risen. Before the twentieth century ends 
New Yorks, Philadelphias, and Baltimores 
will be scattered along the coast from San Diego and 
San Francisco up to Seattle and Sitka. The country’s 
centre of social and political gravity is destined to be 
pushed many degrees to the westward of its present 
location. Still potent is the lure of the West, but itis 
a wider West than we had in mind in the beginning. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES M. THOMAS, 
SECOND IN COMMAND OF THE 
PATTLESHIP FLEET. 


REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES 8. 
IS YET TO BE THE FLEETS COM- 


SPERRY, WHO REAR-ADMIRAL 


MANDER OF DIVISION 
MANDER-IN-CHIEPF. THE LONG CRUISE. 
PROMINENT OFFICERS OF THE PACIFIC FLEET. 
Photographs copyrighted by FE. Muller 


WILLIAM H. 


EMORY, COM- 
DURING 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER HUTCH I. 
COMMANDER OF THE TORPEDO- 
BOAT FLOTILLA. 


CONE, 
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Superb Floating Fortresses of the Nation 


























SWIFT 14,500-TON CRUISER “ WASHINGTON,” COST $4,035,000, SPEED 22 KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY LITTLE TENDER “ YANKTON,” 975 TONS, SPEED 14 KNOTS, BATTERY 4 
20 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 46 GUNS. GUNS, WITH THE PACIFIC FLEET. 























STANCH BATTLESHIP “ MISSOURI,” 12,500 TONS, COST $2,885,000, SPEED 18 FORMIDABLE BATTLESHIP “RHODE ISLAND,” 14,948 TONS, COST $8,405,000, SPEED 19 KNOTS, 
KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY 20 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 20 GUNS. MAIN BATTERY 24 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 34 GUNS. 
































A MIGHTY MARINE CITADEL—BATTLESHIP “ LOUISIANA,” 16,000 TONS, COST $3,990,000, SPEED 18 KNOTS, 
MAIN BATTERY 24 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 44 GUNS. 





























NOTED BATTLESHIP “ KEARSARGE,” 11,520 TONS, COST $2,250,000, SPEED 17 KNOTS, A CREDIT TO THE SOUTH—BATTLESHIP “ GEORGIA,” 14,948 TONS, COST $3,590,000, 
MAIN BATTERY 22 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 20 GUNS. SPEED 19 KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY 24 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 34 GUNS. 





























PRIDE OF THE “COLONELS”—BATTLESHIP “ KENTUCKY,” 11,520 TONS, COST POWERFUL 14,948-TON BATTLESHIP “NEW JERSEY,” COST $8,405,000, SPEED 
$2,250,000, SPEED 17 KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY 22 GUNS, 19 KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY 24 GUNS, SECONDARY 
SECONDARY BATTERY 30 GUNS. BATTERY 34 GUNS, 


Photographs copyright, 1907, by Enrique Muller. 
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Miss Anglin in a New Play 












































IDA CONQUEST, HEROINE IN ADA LEWIS, WHO CLEVERLY BURLESQUES DAVID WARFIELD, IN THE FAMOUS CHARLOTTE THOMPSON, WHO WROTE MABEL BARRISON, LEADING 
EUGENE WALTERS’S NEW ETHEL BARRYMORE, IN “ NEARLY BELASCO PLAY, “THE MUSIC MARGARET ANGLIN’S NEW AND WOMAN IN “THE FLOWER OF 
PLAY, “ THE WOLF,” AT A HERO,” AT THE MA°TER,” AT THE STUYVESANT SUCCESSFUL PLAY, “ HELENA THE RANCH,” AT THE MA 

THE BIJOI CASINO Otto Sarony Co RICHIE.” JESTIC.—E. Chickering 
sé HE AWAKENING of Helena Richie’’ has’ for her one chance of salvation—the woman above _ the third act, with handkerchiefs and powder puffs,’’ 


caused the awakening of Hartford, New 
Haven, Philadelphia, and the ‘* Pennsylvania circuit ”’ 
to the happy fact that a book play is not always a 
book play. The dramatist draws her characters, her 
locale, her plot (in part) from Mrs. Deland’s success- 
ful novel; and yet ‘‘ The Awakening of 
Helena Richie’’ is most emphatically 


temptation, kneeling with the boy in her arms at 
the threshold of a new life. Old men mopped their 
eyes and young ones blew their noses in open defiance 
of any one’s observation. 


**1’m a dog—a low-down dog—-do you hear?’’ said 
£ £ q 


said a happy young matron. ‘‘ I'll buy a steam yacht 
with the proceeds!’’ I offer this as proof of the 

play’s emotional value. 
And genuine, spontaneous laughter relieved the 
tension wherever it could artistically, with a crafty 
balance of comedy that might be a les- 





not a book play. It will live on its 
merits as a fine, coherent, intensely 
interesting drama, whether the vogue 
of the book continues or not; and Phil- 
adelphians, who flocked to see it, crowd- 
ing the Adelphi from pit to dome (a 
succession of ‘‘ Merry Widow’’ first 
nights), are still asking the local man- 
agers when Margaret Anglin will come 
back to renew her triumph. There is 
no doubt that in this play Miss Anglin 
has a valuable property, a success of 
large dimensions. 

Contracts called for its production 
while ‘‘ The Great Divide’’ was still 
enjoying a successful run, and the star 
slipped quietly out of the cast for six 
weeks, for rehearsal and production. 
The news of its heavy scoring was 
quickly communicated to Broadway. 
The managerial eye was focused upon 
it, and two theatres were immediately 
offered for its New York home. So- 
ciety, prompted by suggestions from 
Rittenhouse Square, registered orders 
for seats at the Plaza, the Waldorf, the 














son in dramaturgy to many an older 
playwright. And, best of all, there is 
never lacking that nameless quality 
that all successful plays must have 
the quality that prompts one to call 
Mary and John on the telephone and 
tell them not to miss seeing it, even at 
the sacrifice of a spring hat. 

‘* How did you do it?’’ I asked the 
author, after a self-introduction. 

‘*Do what?’’ she questioned, with 
a quizzical look. 

‘“Make such a fine play out of a 
novel?’’ 

‘*T can’t sympathize with this gen- 
eral warning against book plays,’’ she 
told me. ‘‘ That’s one reason why I 
undertook the work. Every play is 
built upon some dramatic story. If I 
find such a story in a novel, if it is true 
to life, heart-compelling, far-reaching 
in its human experience—-if it enlists 
my sympathies and yours, my lady’s, 
the barkeep’s, and the girl behind 
the counter’s, why isn’t it as good ma- 
terial for play-building as something I 








Holland House, the St. Regis; but 
Broadway and society must both wait, 
for Miss Anglin sails for Australia in 
May, with ‘‘ Helena’’ under her arm, 
having promptly bought the rights for 
that country and England as well. Her New York 
run in the play will not begin until her return to, this 
country——a year from now, perhaps—-but ‘‘ Helena ’’ 
is well worth waiting for. 

Charlotte Thompson, the author, has been accused 
by critical opinion of having written a ‘‘ play of the 
year,’’ and she may face the accusation bravely. She 
has created for us a new Helena—a new Lloyd Pryor. 
To the mind of the writer, the liberty taken with the 
book plot, whereby Pryor is still passionately in love 
with Helena— must and will hold 
her, without the price of marriage 
is the keynote of the play’s suc- 
cess. The thraldom of their pas- 
sion registers early, with a great 
throb, in a brief, daring, compelling 
scene—-a stroke of genius, a prepa- 
ration for the coming battle, that 
reaches from the orchestra to the 
gallery, and keeps the audience alert 
and in suspense from the rise of 
the first curtain till the fall of the 
last. If Helena frees herself from 
this thraldom it will only be by 
superhuman courage. 

To show the awakening and 
growth of a soul is difficult, even 
in a book; but when the experience 
must be crowded into three short 
hours, it sounds almost impossible. 
The playwright has accomplished it 
in ‘‘ Helena Richie,’’ and Margaret 
Anglin, the greatest of our emotion- 
al actresses, brings to its portrayal 
a charm, a versatility, a power that 
adds new enthusiasm to old convic- 





MARGARET DALE, THE BRIGHT NEVADA GIRL 
IN “FATHER AND THE BOYS,” AT 
THE EMPIRE. 


Sarony. *“ HELENA RICHIE.” 


a well-groomed, well-fed man of the world to a boon 
companion, as he -knocked elbows with the crowd in 
the lobby. ‘‘ I’m going to get a license in the morn- 
ing and marry Elizabeth before luncheon!’’ 

Verily, the moral faculty is a faculty of feeling 
and Margaret Anglin’s Helena will pierce thicker 
hides than his. Sermons may teach us how to die, 
but plays teach us how to live. So much for the play’s 
ethical value. 

**T want the contract to go down the aisles after 





MARGARET ANGLIN, WHO WILL STAR IN 
CHARLOTTE THOMPSON’S NEW PLAY, 
Otto Sarony Co. 


may have lived or imagined or seen or 
sensed ?”’ 

‘* It hasn’t seemed to be,’’ I answer- 
ed, weakly. 

‘“** Give a dog a bad name,’”’ she 
quoted. ‘‘I think I may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that book dramatizations are 
not the only plays that fail, and I’m quite sure they 
never fail just because they are book dramatizations. 
How about ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’?”’ 

‘* Then you believe in the book play?’’ 

‘I don’t believe in ‘ the best seller,’ if that’s what 
you mean. That breed of book is too often the result 
of clever advertisement, persistent booming. It heads 
the list to-day and is forgotten to-morrow, as it de- 
serves to be. But I do believe in tears and laughter, 
love and passion, strength and weak- 
ness, temptation, treachery, truth, 
and the beating of the human heart. 
If I find these things well balanced 
in a well-written book, why should I 
be warned off by the croaking of 
popular prejudice? There is nosuch 
thing as ‘a book play.’ Be it com- 
edy or tragedy or so-called ‘ drama,’ 
it must stand or fall (as a play) on 
its own value or the lack of it.’’ 

‘* But,’’ I persisted, ‘‘ everybody 
said, until they saw the play, that 
you were undertaking the impos- 
sible—that‘ Helena Richie ’ couldn’t 
be dramatized.’’ 

** Tt hasn’t been,’’ she answered, 
with asubtle smile. ‘‘ The dramatic 
material from which the novel was 
written has been used to build a 
play.”’ 

I smiled into Miss Thompson’s 
Irish eyes and with them for a full 
second; and then she added, enthusi- 
astically, ‘‘ But don’t forget that 
Mrs. Deland supplied me rarely fine 





tion. She has never done anything 
finer than Helena—-the selfish, pas- 
sionate, delightful pagan; the grief- 
racked, purified Magdalen, begging 


WHO'S WHO ON THE RIALTO. 


2%. RUTH MAYCLIFFE, AMY RICARD, LAURA NELSON HALL, AND CHARLES CHERRY IN “ GIRLS.” 


Caricatures by E. A. Goewey. 


material, and that Margaret Anglin 
not only played the part, but 
staged the play—without help or 
hindrance.’’ H. Q. 
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Splendid Warships That Cruised 14,000 Mules 


























FAST AND WELL-EQUIPPED—THE BATTLESHIP “ VIRGINIA,” 14,948 TONS, COST $3,590,000, SERVICEABLE, BATTLESHIP ALABAMA,” 11,552 TONS, COST $2,650,000, SPEED 
SPEED 19 KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY 24 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY. 34 GUNS. 17 KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY 18 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 16 GUNS. 





























EFFICIENT 12,500-TON BATTLESHIP “ OHIO,” COST $2,899,000, SPEED 18 KNOPS, BEARING A FAMOUS NAME—BATTLESHIP “ MAINE,” 12,500 TONS, COST $2,885,000, 
MAIN BATTERY 20 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 24 GUNS. SPEED 18 KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY 20 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 20 GUNS. 




















A GRAND MODERN BATTLESHIP—THE “ KANSAS,” 16,000 TONS, COST $4,165,000, SPEED 18 KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY 
24 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 38 GUNS.—Copyright, 1908, by E. Muller. 























RELIABLE BATTLESHIP “ ILLINOIS,” 11,552 TONS, COST $2,595,000, SPEED 17 KNOTS, A MATCH FOR A BATTLESHIP—CRUISER “ TENNESSEE,” 14,500 TONS, COST $4,035,000, 
MAIN BATTERY 18 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 24 GUNS. SPEED 22 KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY 20 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 44 GUNS. 























ONE OF THE NAVY'S CHIEF GLORIES—BATTLESHIP “ MINNESOTA,” 16,000 ALMOST A “ DREADNOUGHT ’—BATTLESHIP “ VERMONT,” 16,000 TONS, COST $4,179,000, SPEED 18 KNOTS, 
TONS, COST $4,110,000, SPEED 18 KNOTS, MAIN BATTERY MAIN BATTERY 24 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 46 GUNS. 
24 GUNS, SECONDARY BATTERY 38 GUNS. Copyright, 1908, by Enrique Muller. 


Photographs copyright, 1907, by Furique Muller. 
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From Telegraph Key to Multi-millionaire 


A SKETCH OF FRANCIS T. F. LOVEJOY, OF PITTSBURGH, WHO BECAME THE BUSINESS ASSOCIATE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 


VISITOR to the little town of Washington, O., 
f in 1869, might have seen, if he had stepped into 
the village telegraph office, a tall, lean, brown-haired 
young fellow busily spinning off the dots and dashes 
Che initials which were 


7. os ee 


signed to the messages were 


By Ernest Rowe 


Steel Company. With two others he, in 1900, arranged 
the consolidation of the Carnegie interests into the 
This company, by the way, was 
after which was patterned the United 


States Steel Corporation. When the task of consoli- 


Carnegie Compan y. 


the model 


itself. In 1902 apiece of mining property was offered 
to him, and after a most careful examination it wa 
purchased. Since that time Mr. Lovejoy has spent 
over two million dollars in developing this property 
and securing additional territory. To-day the Sunny 


side mine is one of the biggest gold 





The boy who deliv 

red the telegrams, swept out the 
office in the morni: gy, etc., could have 
told you that these letters stood for 


Francis T. F. Lovejoy, who had lately 
come to town from Maryland. The 
little office, scarcely more than eight 
by twelve, was not particularly invit- 
ing. Besides the table, on which 
were the telegraph instruments, and 
the small wood stove, which usually 
needed the touch of a feminine hand, 
there were just two chairs—-one for 
the operator and one for the boy. In 
fact, the man at the instrument did 
not hesitate to make it known that 
loafing was not desired, and hence he 
did not provide any inducements by 
way of extra chairs or soap-boxes. 
Yet he was always courteous to 
strangers, though there was little pos- 
sibility that the latter ever dreamed 
that they were talking to the future 
secretary of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany or to the future president of the 
Sunnyside Mining Company; yet such 
was the case. 

Mr. Lovejoy was born in a Southern 
farmhouse, on the outskirts of Balti- 
more, on July 21st, 1854. Along with 
the other boys of the neighborhood, 
he attended ‘‘ the little red school- 
house ’’ and learned his three R’s. 
Later we find him at the little tele- 
graph office in Washington, drawing 
a monthly salary of all the receipts 
of the office up to twenty-five dollars. 
The weekly business scarcely ever 
amounted to more than five dollars, 
so he was not burdened with the size 
of the amount he had to forward to 
the telegraph company. The errand 
boy gave his services in return for 
instructions in telegraphy. 

Leaving Washington, O., in 1870, 
Mr. Lovejoy went to a place of the 
same name in Pennsylvania, and was 
employed in the same business. For 
a short time he was ‘‘ night man’”’ on 
the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick. At 
another time he was employed by an 
oil operator, Alfred Bronson by name, 
to look after an oil refinery at Mil- 
ler’s Farm—a hamlet ten miles south 
of Titusville. 

In 1880 Mr. Lovejoy went to Pitts- 
burgh, working at his old trade of tel- 








FRANCIS T. F. LOVEJOY, 


ONCE A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR, BUT NOW A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE, 


The 
Mr. Lovejoy 
his association with M1 
that secret of the 
the ability to surround one’s self with 
men who know everything about their 
special line of work. Two things Mr. 
Lovejoy knows how to do—how to 
keep the manufacturing cost down 
and how to select men who know their 
business from A to Z. He has also 
been fortunate in having associated 
with him in the management of the 
Sunnyside mine men of the same ster- 
ling qualities as himself. 

If Mr. Lovejoy had asked you to 
join him in the steel partnership with 
Mr. Carnegie and you had put a few 
thousand doilars in with him, you’d 
now be the ‘‘ steel million- 
aires.’’ Of course you didn’t have a 
chance, but perhaps Mr. Lovejoy will 
give you achance to become one of 
his associates in the Sunnyside mine. 
Of this I cannot say for sure. But I 
do know it’s an awfully alluring 
chance, and the best way would be to 
drop a line direct to Mr. Lovejoy, 
No. 50 Broadway, New York City. 
Tell Mr. Lovejoy something about how 
you are fixed financially—if you can 
invest with him a few thousand dollars 
or only a hundred or so. Then, if 
there is no more Sunnyside stock for 
sale, he will at least write you a per- 
sonal letter, telling you so. If, on the 
other hand, there is yet a chance to 
become associated with Mr. Lovejoy 
in this greatest of all his great en- 
deavors, he will advise you how you 
may join him without a very great 
outlay. It is well to remember that 
opportunities to join real live million- 
aires in their enterprises do not come 
one’s way very often. Also when these 
millionaires put their money into a 
venture they know absolutely in ad- 
vance that the venture is going to be 
successful. 

Do you suppose Mr. Lovejoy would 
have spent two million dollars on the 
Sunnyside mine unless first he had 
determined the exact worth of the 
property? Not much. To-day a man 
may determine the worth of a mineral 


mines in the world most valua 


ble lesson learned from 
Carnegie was 


latter’s success 


one of 








egraphy until he finally associated. 

himself with Carnegie Brothers, who even at that time 
were well-known steel manufacturers. On speaking 
recently of Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Lovejoy said, ‘‘ He 
first impressed me as being a very little man to be as 
big as he was.’’ This association with Mr. Carnegie 
was destined to be of the greatest business value to 
Mr. Lovejoy. The latter was rapidly given more and 
more important work todo. He rose to be chief clerk 
of the company in 1882 and auditor in 1889. Shortly 
after he was made auditor, he was elected to the board 
of directors, and was given the office of secretary. In 
1892 he had charge of the organization of the Carnegie 


dation was completed, Mr. Lovejoy left the Carnegie 
Company to devote all his time to his private enter- 
prises. 

It was when Mr. Lovejoy had full charge of the 
manufacturing costs of the Carnegie products that he 
began to hunt for something where the cost of market- 
ing was reduced toa minimum. Often, in the steel 
business, it cost as much to sell the product as it did 
to manufacture the same. Naturally his thoughts 
finally turned to gold mining, for which product there 
is always a good market. It takes no commercial 
travelers tosell gold. It is the only product that sells 


property which is developed as ac- 
curately as one may measure dry- 
goods or weigh flour. Mistakes are not permissible 
nowadays. So, before the Sunnyside mine passed into 
Mr. Lovejoy’s hands, every test known to modern 
science was put to it, and the property was not found 
wanting. This is characteristic of Mr. Lovejoy’s busi- 
ness method in regard to any proposition—first an 
excess of critical caution, then either reject or accept 
it; if the latter, back it for all it’s worth. 

When Mr. Lovejoy bought the Sunnyside, it was 
but a prospect, but now, after his five years of de- 
velopment, it is the biggest gold deposit in the world. 
Does any one deny this? I think not. 





Praise for the “Capital City Number.” 
From the Albany Argus. 
; ss WEEKLY for April 9th is a ‘‘ Capital 
City Number,’’ devoted to official, social, and in- 
dustrial Albany, with a picture gallery of personages 
and public buildings and a cover view of ‘‘ the costliest 
public building in the country,’’ the Capitol. The 
** Quaint Views of Albany in the Olden Time ”’ present 
the temporary Capitol in 1797, the old Capit.) erected 
in 1806, and a scene at the intersection of North Pearl 
and State streets in 1800. A group of business men, 
including Secretary Jones of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and of Albany newspaper men, add to the in- 
terest of the article on the ‘‘ Famous and Prosperous 
Capital of the Empire State,’’ and the views of public 
buildings include the New York State National Bank, 
the Albany Savings Bank, the National Commercial 
Bank, Albany Trust Company, and the Albany Hos- 
pital. It is an especially handsome and well-edited 
special number, that presents Albany progress suc- 
cinetly and with emphasis. 


When Sleep Fails, 


TakE Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 
HALF a teaspoonful in half a glass of water just 
before retiring quiets the nerves and brings refreshing 
sleep. Nourishes and strengthens the entire body. 

















THE MASCOTS OF THE “ LOUISIANA”—BOTH DOGS HAVE WON 
BLUE RIBBONS AT FAMOUS DOG SHOWS. 
FE. Muller. 


Deserving of Success. 


THE marvelous growth of Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Company is due to unceasing vigilance in observing 
rigid sanitary regulations in the manufacture of their 
products. Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Milk (unsweetened) have received 
highest awards wherever exhibited. 


REAT BEAR SPRING 
has made it famous.’’ 


WATER. 
For home 


‘Its purity 
and office. 


Pimples and Blackheads 


ARE CAUSED BY CLOGGING OF THE PorEs oR Moutus 
OF THE SEBACEOUS GLANDS. 

The plug of sebum in the centre of the pimple is 
called a blackhead, grub, cr comedone. Nature will 
not allow the clogging of the pores to continue long, 
hence inflammation, pain, swelling, and redness; later 
pus or matter forms, breaks, or is opened, the plug 
comes out, and the pore is once more free. Treat- 
ment: Gently smear the face with Cuticura Ointment, 
the great Skin Cure, but do not rub. Wash off the 
Ointment in five minutes with Cuticura Soap and hot 
water, and bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat 
this treatment morning and evening. At other times 
use Cuticura Soap for bathing the face as often as 
agreeable. 
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Fortunes for Americans in Mexican Gold 


N EAGLE, a ten-dollar gold piece, is just about 
inch in diameter. Imagine a glittering yel- 
low ribbon of ten-dollar gold pieces, lying edge to 
edge, beginning at San Francisco and extending east- 
ward through the Sacramento valley of California, 
the lofty Sierra Nevada Mountains, spanning 
great American desert in Nevada and Utah, over 
the prairies of Wyoming and Nebraska, across the 
green fields of lowa and Illinois, over Indiana and 
Ohio, through the hills of New York and Massachusetts, 
and out into the Atlantic Ocean, half way to the Brit- 
ish Isles--imagine this continuous string of golden 
cagles edge to edge, without break or interruption, 
over this vast stretch of land and sea-—-a distance 
which consumes at least eight days in the swiftest 
express trains and ocean steamers—and you will be 
able to form some conception of the amount of gold 
that has been produced in the United States. 

It requires some such illustration as this to grasp 
the immensity of the gold industry, to form some 
definite idea of the importance and magnitude of the 
gold production of the North American continent. 

The gold which the United States alone has yielded 
up to this time reaches the mighty sum of $2,880,- 
311. Nearly three billion dollars!’ Mexico's 
product has been about one-third as great, and Mexico 
is a newer field of operations. Its product in the 
future will be much greater than in the past. 

The most valuable kind of property in the world is 
gold. Of all the output of nature, of all the products 
of manufacture, of all the results of the myriad activ- 
ities of human beings, of all the millions of things 
grown, mined, or made—~there is only one commodity, 
and no other, that under no circumstances or condi- 
tions fluctuation in the slightest degree. 
That one commodity is gold. 

Men with gold to sell have no difficulty in finding 
a market. They can always sell at $20.67 an ounce 
all that their mines and plants can produce. Depres- 
sion in other lines of industry does not interfere with 
the profits of the gold producer. On the contrary, it 
increases his profits, making a reduction in the cost 
of supplies. His net income grows while that of 
other men shrinks. Gold stocks always find a more 
ready sale than any other security. These facts are 
all of the most vital importance to those who are seek- 
ing to so invest their capital that it will purchase 
something that is safe and steady at all times and will 
pay them the highest possible profits on the amount 
invested. 

They should remember that gold is the best thing 
to own; that the best business is that of producing 
and selling gold; and the best and surest investment 
is in the gold business. 

The profits from the gold industry are magnificent. 
They are greater than in any other department of 
commercial activity. The figures of the world’s pro- 
duction are enormous. In 1907 the output of the gold 
mines of the earth amounted to nearly half a billion 
dollars. Of this vast sum about one-half, or more 
than $200,000,000, was net profit. No other industry 
can make such a showing as this. This gold was 
found in America, in Mexico, in South Africa, in 
Australia, and elsewhere. 

This huge sum of profits, more than $200,000,000, 
was distributed to scores of thousands of people. 

I heard of a young man who not Jong ago bought a 
block of shares in a Mexican gold mine for $100. 
This man had kept close enough watch of current 
events to know that there are no such opportunities to 
be found anywhere for money-making as in the rapidly 
developing republic south of our own. He learned of 
this particular opportunity from a friend who had 
gotten some of the shares. He secured information 
concerning the company and invested $100. The 
young man was a clerk in a hardware store in a big 
Western city. Not long after he had made his pur- 
chase the first dividend check came. The Esperanza 
of Mexico had begun to pay profits. It developed 
rapidly. It became one of the great gold mines of 
the continent. 

The $100 with which the hardware clerk had bought 
stock secured 1-2275 of 
the entire company. It 
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By Walter Hartly Meredith 


situation. Mexico yielded hundreds of millions to 
the old Spanish masters and to the natives; but 
bandits, Indians, and almost impregnable mountains 
made it impossible for these former miners of the 
southern republic to obtain and open some of the rich- 
est deposits of gold that have ever been found. The 
discovery of these and their prompt development 





TYPICAL 


MINERS IN A MEXICAN CAMP. 


Photograph taken at Mesa Rica, Sonora, Mexico 


to rich production by Americans—the most courageous 
and enterprising of all people—-is bringing Mexico, 
thatis, the ‘‘ new republic,’’ to the front rank of the 
gold producers. 

For instance, only seven mines of gold from the 
list of those which have been operating for only a 
short time under the new era of Mexican mining have 
already paid in dividends to stockholders $25,000,000. 
They are new mines. Their career has just begun. 

The men who got stocks in these mines when they 
began operations have been made wealthy by the in- 
vestment of small sums of money, and their wealth 
will increase to greater figures. It would be impos- 
sible to secure an interest in these producers now, 
excepting for prices that are extremely high. The 
magnificent opportunity for profits which they pre- 
sented in the beginning is past. The large profits in 
gold mining are made only by those who invest in a 
company which is in its earlier stages of development 
and offers shares at a low price to secure funds for 
equipment and operation. 

Some of these new mines of old Mexico were never 
before developed, because they were in the rough 
mountains, where for centuries bandits or Indians kept 
out the Spaniards or the timid Mexicans. The most 
interesting and surprising discoveries are now being 
made in these mountain fastnesses. Not long ago an 
active American made his way into the Sahuaripa 
Mountains of Sonora, a region which had been suc- 
cessively the haunt of bandits, a refuge for Apache 
Indians, and a hiding-place for Yaquis. He found 
three mountains, and through them seven veins of 
gold ore. Some of this ore was surprisingly rich, 
from $1,000 to $1,200 to the ton. The seven veins 
were large, and these seemed to contain unlimited 
quantities of the rock in which the gold appeared. 
These mountains had belonged for generations to a 
family of indolent natives, who, as they needed money, 
would go to their mine, dig out a few tons of ore, 


carry it away on mule-back, and sell it. The Ameri- 
can discoverer offered cash for the mine. It was de- 
clined. The Mexicans were shrewd enough to know 
that under American operation the mine would make 
them wealthy if they kept an interest in the 
property. This they did, taking shares in the com- 
pany which was organized and which now owns the 
mine. 

The head of this company is A. F. Tanner, whose 
home is in Milwaukee, Wis. He is a type of the ag- 
gressive, successful Westerner; and he and his family 
and friends subscribed the first sum of money which 
enabled them to acquire and begin the development of 
the mine. The results were startling. The 
veins of the three mountains were opened; and now 
heaped up at the mine and in the veins they have gold 
ore that, from assays, tests, and engineers’ estimates, 
has an estimated value of $4,000,000. 

The triplet of mountains evidently forms one of the 

richest mines in Mexico. The men who have become 
associated with Mr. Tanner are jubilant. Frequently 
they hold meetings which are like celebrations of their 
good luck. They have every reason to believe that 
they will soon receive rich dividends from their hold- 
ings. The company which was organized to control 
the property was appropriately called the Mesa Rica, 
meaning ‘*‘ rich table.’’ Under Mr. Tanner’s direction 
the enterprise has gone forward rapidly. A mill that 
will take the gold from the ores is at the property, 
and a modern plant should soon be in operation and 
turning out bullion. 

None of the members of the Mesa Rica Company, 
headed by Mr. Tanner, is wealthy. They are railroad 
men, small business men, and others of limited income, 
who have given all they could spare to put the Mesa 
Rica on a paying basis. The stockholders were con- 
fronted with this question: ‘‘ Shall we continue to go 
forward in a small way, putting all of the earnings of 
the mine into increased equipment, and wait several 
years for large dividends; or shall we take more peo- 
ple into the company at once, increase the capacity of 
our milling plant immediately, and receive large divi- 
dends within a very short time?’’ 

The stockholders discussed this question among 
themselves. They talked it over with Mr. Tanner and 
the other officers and directors of the company, and 
they decided that they would rather sell some of the 
treasury stock of the company and equip the mine 
completely at once. The results already obtained 
showed that by following this plan it would not be 
long before stockholders who had invested $100 would 
be getting every year in dividends more than they had 
put into the company. The stockholders authorized 
Mr. Tanner to open a small office in New York, and 
to receive new stockholders into the company until 
enough treasury stock has been sold to secure funds 
to carry out immediate plans. 

Already a large part of the money which the stock- 
holders thought would be desirable to secure has been 
subscribed. I do not know but all the shares offered 
are taken up by this time. Whether or not all the 
stock has been placed can be learned by writing at 
once to Mr. A. F. Tanner, president, at 170 Broadway, 
New York. You should tell him that you have read 
this article in LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

A stockholder of this company, with whom I taJked 
some time ago, told me that there had been many op- 
portunities to sell the mine outright for a large sum; 
but these offers had been declined, because the share- 
holders knew that they would make a much larger for- 
tune from their mine by keeping it themselves and 
receiving dividends. Mining engineers who have re- 
cently been in that part of Mexico, and who called at 
the Mesa Rica camp, which is now well known through- 
out the entire district in which it is situated, have 
been enthusiastic in their approval of the property. 
The reports which they made have led to the offers of 
purchase. 

The unusual feature of this company itself is that 
it is managed by the stockholders. No important step 
is taken in any of the affairs of the company by the 
officers without receiving the consent of the holders of 

the stock. An arrange- 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 





NOTICE TO PREFERRED SUBSCRIBERS 
ubsacribers who are on my red list anc } 
have failed to receive their papers regularly sir } 
disastrous fire which destroyed our building u 
me a favor uf they will advise me that eff ] 
vish ry t / / 7 i list to bea 
i um early a } lel y of his pape 
[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE'S WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, Ne w York, at the 
full subscription rates, namely, fiv Z per ar 
num. or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what i 
known as Jasper’ Preferred List "enti itli ng them 
to the early delivery of their papers and to answer 
in this column to inquiries on financial question 
having relevancy to W ail Street, and, in emergencie 
to answer by mail or telegraph Pr referred ib 
scribers must remit directly to the office of Judg 
Company, in New York, and not through any sub 


scription agency No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications ars 
treated confidentially A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary. All inquiries should be addressed 
to Financial Editor, LesLie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. Mining inquiries should be ad 
dressed to Editor Mining Department, LEesLIt 
WEEKLY. | 


HE Good Book says there is a time 
to laugh and a time to weep. The 
world is much better when it is smiling 
than when it is weeping, but the rod 
a good thing for a spoiled child, and if 
we never had to shed tears we would not 
appreciate our happy moments. We are 
not out of the wilderness of depression 


Is 


FINANCIAL 





co 
SECURITY OF PRINCIPAL.—HIGH RATE OF 
INCOME.—.ASSURANCE OF CONTINUANCE OF 
DIVIDENDS. — QUICK CONVERTIBILITY INTO 
CASH. — PROSPECT OF ULTIMATE LARGE AP- 
PRECIATIONS OF PRICE. 

SECURITIES POSSESS- 
ING ALL OF THE ABOVE QUALIFICATIONS MAY 
BE SELECTED FROM THOSE LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. WE SHALL BE 
GLAD TO CORRESPOND WITH YOU ON THE 
SUBJECT. 


Send for Weekly Financial Review 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Rte 


Safe 6% 
Municipal Bonds 


We have been in the bond business for over 
30 years. 

We have no hesitancy in saying that 
have never offered a safer bond than 


Montezuma Irrigation 6’s 


in all these years. 

We suggest you send for circular covering 
same and read it carefully. We will send it 
immediately upon request. Send to-day for 


circular 1140. 


. ! t 
* > 
OLDEST BOND HOUSE IN THE WEST 
MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 


NEW YORK 
34 PINE STREET 
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CHICAGO 
1SNATL BANK BLDG. 














Write for our lists showing in- 
come values of dividend paying 
stocks for investment. 


A. 0. BROWN & CO. 


30 BROAD ST. 
Members of N. Y. Stock and Principal Exchanges. 


Wires to > Principal Cities. 


New York Realty Ownership 


IS THE 


Soundest Investment Known 


BOND oes 
Shares Pay O "Taterest_ 


Principal payable in Gold and Secured by New York 
Reaity value in ratio of five to one. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
Assets, $2,500,000.00. 14th Year 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Write for Booklet 18 


FOUR HUNDRED SHARES VICTORIA CHIEF 
COPPER MINING AND SMELTING COM- 
PANY stock for sale for $500. V. W. Smith, 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


8 Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 


Absolutely safe. Secured by improved Houston real estate of 
double the value of loan 

If you wish an investment as safe as U 
8 per cent. interest per annum, write me 
WM. C. McLELLAND, Commercial! Bank Building, Houston, Texas. 


Guaranteed 
Interest 
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ears to come will 
our depression 

the opportunities it pre- 
nted for us to take advantage of the 


bargain-counter which opens occasionally 


present 


in Wall Street. Let no one labor under 
the mistaken impression that the hard 
times are over. Speedy convalescence 
from such a severe and acute attack as 
we have had can hardly be expected. It 
is sufficient to know that we are on the 
road to recovery, and that if the patient 


has learned to take care 
tle better 
covery, 


of himself a lit- 
for a speedy re- 
anticipate the time 
when he will be stronger than ever. 

I regard it as a most hopeful sign that 
such eminent and trusted captains of in- 
dustry and finance as Mr. J. 
Armour and James B. Forgan, of Chi- 
cago, and many others of equal promi- 
nence in various sections of the country 
seeing good times ahead. The 
people have been sobered by bitter ex- 
perience, and economy is the order of 
the day. Proof of this is found in the 
decided decline in our importations of 
jewels and luxuries of all kinds. Dealers 
in articles of adornment and in high- 
priced luxuries for the home and house- 
hoid, both foreign and domestic, are 
suffering severely because of the sharp 
decline in their business. It is safe 
predict that there will be no such ex- 
travagant expenditures by our citizens 
in the foreign capitals of the world this 
year have been usually charged 
against us. The rich and poor alike are 
feeling the necessity of living within 
their incomes. Widespread reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding, there is 
no great suffering among the masses, or 
this would be evidenced by wholesale 
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withdrawals of deposits from our savy- 
ings banks. 

It is true that the iron trade, the ba- 
rometer of business, is still suffering 


from the greatest depression it has had 
since 1908, and that independent iron 
companies are cutting prices below those 
which have been so steadily maintained 
by the gigantic Steel Corporation. How 
long the steel trust will stand the loss 
of its trade by such competition is open 
to question. If the depression should 
continue for such a length of time that 
the steel trust would be compelled to 
order a general cut in prices, the shock 
to business and to the stock market 
would be severely felt. This is one of 
the possibilities that must not be over- 
looked ; but, aside from this, the hopeful 
outlook arises from the fact that the 
promises of the winter wheat crop are 
fully up to the average; that the balance 
of trade in favor of the United States is 
so large that it will prevent extensive 
gold exports and will strengthen our 
credit abroad ; that the tone of the Presi- 
dent’s messages and of State legislation 
has been modified since the highest court 
in the and has rendered certain whole- 
some opinions, and that we are promised 
much easier conditions in the 
market for some time to come. 

I believe that the railroad situation 
has been greatly improved by the relief 
of the Erie’s financial embarrassment, 
and there are indications that some of 
the great railway systems which are in 
need of large amounts of money for im- 
provements will shortly be able to bor- 
row without great difficulty. Several 
railway bond issues are already pro- 
jected, and it is understood that they 
will be underwritten by those who have 
abundant ability to look after them. The 
very serious complications involving the 
enormous obligations of the local traction 
companies of New York City are on the 
road to settlement, and Wall Street is 
once more hearing reports and rumors of 
the kind that used to stimulate the bulls 
to activity. Easier money for the rail- 
roads means enlarged purchasing power, 
new rails and equipment, employment 
for labor, as well as employment for capi- 
tal, so that, with a normal crop outlook, 
we bid fair to enter upon the summer in 
a hopeful mood and with fair prospects 
of a stronger stock market. 

Perhaps the most important sign of 
the times is the decided revulsion of 
public opinion regarding the attacks on 
corporations, which is being manifested 
in the West, as well as in the East. The 
people were startled by the suddenness 

with which prosperity vanished and de- 





still | 


to | 


money | 


pression appeared. It was like an eclipse the enactment of 


cure an anti-trust law, 
changing noonday into night. The peo- the courts are bound, by every honorable 
ple prefer the sunshine of prosperity to obligation, to make it apply to all, high 
the clouds and darkness of adversity, or low, rich or poor, strong or weak. It 
and they have begun to reason among seems strange that such simple proposi- 
themselves as to the cause of the rapid tions, now so clearly and perfectly under 
change in the situation. They have stood in the light of experience, should 
finally concluded that the good of one is have been so misconstrued and misunder- 


the good of all; that when you drive the stood in the thoughtless days of the peo- 
railroads into bankruptcy you not only ple’s prosperity. 

ruin their bond and stockholders, but cut If, as the result of the severity of the 
down the wages and working time of panic, we have been taught wisdom, con- 
their employés; that when you ‘‘ bust servatism, and a higher sense of justice 
the trusts’’ you are shutting the shop toward vested interests, property rights, 


and emptying the dinner pail; that when 
you assail capital you strike at the main- 
stay of labor; and that when, at the be- 
hest of meddlesome demagogues, you se- 


and our captains of industry, who shall 
say that the bitter as it has been, 
is not worth all it has cost? 


lesson, 


(Continued on page 429.) 
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Are the best product made; the materials the best, work- 
manship and fit superior. Largest range of sizes, greatest 
variety of fabrics in all underwear weights. You don't know 
the real comfort of underwear until you wear Scriven’s. 
Made in knee lengths and full lengths with undershirts to 
match. Get them from your haberdasher or ask him to 


procure them for you. 
Our booklet, a treatise on physical culture for the busy business man, IS FREE. 
J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, 
16 and 18 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 











Steeplechase Park Company 
CONEY ISLAND. 
Capital $2,000,000 Assets $2,500,000 


Under the Control and Direction of George C. Tilyou 


$5 MAKES YOU A PART OWNER 


Everyone knows what great throngs visit Coney Island daily throughout 
the longest amusement season enjoyed by any American Summer resort. 

Steeplechase Park has for years been the cleanest and best patronized of 
all the Coney Island attractions. It has grown in size and popularity every year 
and was coining money at the time of its big fire of last Summer. 

Now it is being rebuilt on a gigantic scale and will eclipse all its former 
success. Thousands of the regular patrons of Steeplechase Park are now 
buying stock in the enterprise. 


FREE SEASON PASS TO EACH PURCHASER 


The rebuilding of Steeplechase Park is the most rapid piece of construc- 
tion ever done upon such a large enterprise. 
The immense building is nearig completion, and the Horses begin run- 


ning May 2nd. 
STOCK FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


We want you to invest, but we also want you to come down and see 
what we are doing. 

There are no strings on this proposition. 

Every investor can be sure the money is safe and will earn good divi- 
dends, and that there are no debts, mortgages, bonds nor preferred shares to be 
paid off before they receive their dividends. 


SHARES STILL ON SALE 


Over 19,000 shares were sold as the result of the first week's advertising, 
and as the number to be sold is limited, we advise you to send your orders as 
soon as possible. 








Certificates can be exchanged for face value at any time. 





GEO. C. TILYOU, Steeplechase Park, Coney Island, N. Y. 


Le-30—Please send prospectus and pictures of buildings. 





Name ae 


Address 





























April 30, 1908 























THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
COME TO 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 


IS WHEN YOU 











Used by men of discrimination everywhere. Sold only 
in sealed bottles—never in bulk. Write for inter- 
esting booklet on shaving—mailed free on request. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 78 Hudson St., Sole Agents, New York 














The No. 2A 


BROWNIE 


Built on the Kodak plan—uses Kodak film car- 
tridges and may be loaded and unloaded in broad 
daylight. No dark room for any part of the work. 
A perfectly practical little camera for snap-shots 
or time exposures. 

THE 19088 KODAK CATALOGUE fully de- 
scribes and illustrates our six styles of Brownies, 
and fifteen styles of Kodaks, ranging in price from 
$1.00 to over $100.00, and fully explains the daylight 
development methods which have done away with 
the dark room. Free at Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





Pictures, 2% x 4%. 


Price, $3.00 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
8.) 


(Continued from page 42 


F., 


Bethlehem, 


Conn 


Nothing 


Stock Exchange 


regarding either 


I am therefore unable to reply 


k 


of th« 


nown on the 


«nr 


urities 


C., New York: No formal announcement has Bi | T ERS 
been made at this writing rewarding the new bonds, 
and I am unable to give you my judgment. 

S., Detroit, Mich It would be advisable to have Celebrated 
as complete a report as possible sent you through a : 
mercantile agency Your bank, no doubt, could se- Appetizer of 


cure it for you. Il am unable 


knowledge. 


to advise from personal | 


ExquisiteFlavor 





P., Englewood, J.: Earnings of Wheeling and 
Lake Erie are Necidosits disappointing, and there 
seems to be some question as to how its pressing s 


needs can be met in the near future. This no doubt 
accounts for the decline. 

K., Seneca Falls, N. Y I would not be ina hurry 
to assign my Gt. Western. The English bon ndt olders 


and others are taking action, 


and it would be 


well to 


ascertain what the 


res 


pective committees propose to 


do before uniting with any one of 
J., New York: Manhattan Tra 


them 
nsit Company 


has 











The Best Advertising Medium 
is 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 








LOFTIS 


SYSTEM DIAMONDS, 


ON CREDIT 























FOR WEDDING anp COMMENCEMENT GIFTS 432 
GG. 
The Loftis System is a great convenience. We are ready to send on approval any Diamond, 2 — 
Watch or other piece of jewelry you may select from our catalogue. Examine it carefully. If ‘y « SS 
not entirely satisfactory return it. We pay all charges and take all risks. We have absolute => 
faith in our goods because we know that they are the very best quality and highest grade of », Za 
workmanship. a J= 
Your Credit Is Good With Loftis if you are honest, it makes no difference where you live, or "—S 
whether you are a modest employe, or wealthy employer All we ask is honest intentions | » 
and good faith. The Loftis credit system makes your credit good by adjusting the terms of GZ 
payment to meet your income. It is the most popular and successful credit system in the 3 y= 
world because it is prompt, simple and confidential. We ask no security -no endorsements % Lg 
no interest. NN 
Write For Our New Illustrated Catalogue, the finest ever issued. 66 pages, 1.500 illustrations Uf 
of beautiful Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, ete., ranging in price from $25.00 to $500.00. High- ye 
grade Elgin and Waltham Watches, ladies’ and gent’s size from $10.00 to $100.00, and all other 64 pM= 
kinds of jewelry, silverware, ete. Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. YA 
If entirely satisfactory retain it, paying one- -fifth cash and the balance in eight equal monthly 1} _ 
payments. BG 
Diamonds As An Investment are better than a savings banks because they pay four times the J= 
rate of interest. They are increasing in value from 15 to 20 per cent. each year. They are bet- “i o — 
ter than real estate because you can realize their full value at any time at the highest market Ww 


price. Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue 


FTI 


BROS & CO. 1658 


prices lowest, terms easiest. 


Diamond Cutters 
WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 


Dept. D16, 92 to 98 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S&S. A. 














speculative value, and this depends toa large degree 


on the value of its franchises. It makes no report 
for public inspection and has always been regarded 
as a manipulated stock. I would not sell, but would 


only buy with the knowledge that I was dealing in an 
uncertain speculation. 

M., Martin’s Ferry, O.: Illinois Central should 
be able to continue its present rate of dividends, but 
no one can tell how far the present tendency to leg 
islate against the railroads may go. Many signs in 
dicate that it is diminishing. The business situation 
is slightly improved, but earriings for the current 
quarter, of all railroads, will be disappointing. St 
Paul pref. or Northwestern looks like a better invest- 
ment. I 

A., Chelsea, Mich.: 1. No. 2. Nothing is known 
of it on Wall Street. 3. In a good railroad bond you 
would probably find the safest investment at this 
time. There are several selling around 80 and yield- 

| ing about 5 per cent, Speculatively So. Pacific pref 
| offers a good opportunity for a combination of in- 


our 


The Only Geouine 
BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTES 


Originated 1824 





LESLIE'S WEEKLY’S 


CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


The Best Classified 
Advertising Medium 
NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK--- 
1,000,000 READERS 


very endeavor will be made to keep questionable announce- 


ments out of these columns 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY, any locality, 
Combined Mintalets and 


operating or selling 
Crystalets Vending 


vestment and speculation. 4. They are well spoken Machines. New idea. Lawful. Fine side line. 
of and are worth inquiring into carefully. I pre-| Machine sent on trial. Crystal Vending Co., L. 
sume references are given that can be followed up Mony peny Bidg., Columbus, O. 
without difficulty. They are not a Wall Street se- P _ 
curity. MISCELLANEOUS 

P., Englewood, N. J.: Chicago Union Traction i 


the new reorganized company which virtually con- 
trols the local transportation business in Chicago. I 
cannot give you the earnings, because the report is 
not yet available. I would pay the assessment and 
await the outcome of the new dispensation. If the 
company is left unhampered by the local authorities | 4 
it ought to be able to earn a great deal of money. It 
must be remembered that if the market has a rise 
the low-priced stocks, especially of reorganized 
properties, can be readily advanced. I 
| Y., Providence, R. I.: 1. At present Atchison 
yields about 8 per cent. and Southern Pacific quite 
}as much. I believe the latter has the better pros- 
pects. 2. St. Paul on a 6 per cent. basis is always 
attractive. 3. The purchaser of the shares of the 
| Steeplechase Park Company’s stock at $5 is assured 
| of one thing at least, and that is a free full-season | 
ticket or pass to all the attractions at the park, 
which has for years been one of the amusement cen- 
tres of Coney Island. This is certainly an attractive 
| offer to amusement-seekers in the vicinity of New 
| York. 
| L., Louisville, Ky. The lowest prices during 
| the panic were: Atc A 66 '4, Amalgamated 41° 
| New York Central 89, Southern Pacific 6314 
| these, Southern Pacific at present prices locke the 
| cheapest. 2. You can buy any number of shares 
that you pay for, whether it be one or a hundred. 
3. J. S. Bache & Co., bankers, 42 Broadway, New 
York, are prominent members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and will be glad to send you quota- 
tions and information about the list of stocks you re- 
fer to. As a speculation, Amalgamated on reces- 
sions is one of the best on your list among the divi- | 
dend payers. | 
C., Hoosick Falls, N. Y.: The express stocks were 
all regarded with favor by investors up to the time 
when legislation placed them under more or less re- 
striction and limited the privileges of the rz silroads 
in making combinations with other interests. We 
all know that the express companies have profited 
largely because of their alliances with the railroads, 
| and that the tendency at present is for the latter to 
do their own express business. For this reason rail- 
road stocks of the best grade are regarded as being 
more attractive than the shares of the express com- 
panies, though this situation may change if the de- 
mand for further regulation of the railroads should 
abate. 

Steel, Macon, Ga.: 1. The steel trust has prof- 
its from other sources than its iron and steel busi- 
ness. You must bear in mind that it has an income 
from its transportation properties and from other 
sources, and that it is suffering because of a decline 


of 





made for floors 
will 
Send for free booklet. 
Hardware and House Furnishings 


speeches, 
plays, 
on 
Bureau, 


sell stocks on a brokerage basis. 
proposition ; 
prospectus 

Kansas City, 


YOUR FUTURE TOLD 


domestic affairs plainly told by the stars. 
ished Py, 
RICH: 


$60,000 Value Given Awa 
THE RACYCL 


hills easier than other bicycles. 
largest selling high-grade wheel in the 
world, Willlasta lifetime. 
cheap RACYCLES but youcan get yours 


AT FACTORY PRICES 23 soon Sa 


logand pamphlet sent Free. It tells spout the 
RACYCLE and how to get the $60,00 


THe RACYCLE MANUFACTORY, an EE 


“LAN [.’*: 


310 and secure 


BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 
and interior woodwork. Not brittle; 
not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, 
Butcher Polish 
Ave., Boston, 


WRITING - TO - ORDER. 


0., 356 Atlantic Mass. 

Lectures, orations, 

tories prepared. Revision; novels, 
perfected, typecopied. Disposal 
Booklet Authors’ Revision 

58a Morningside Ave., N. Y. 


WANTED 


poems, s 
tories, etc., 
commission. 


-Reliable correspondents in every city to 
I have a high-class 

one that will make good. Write for 
ane terms. G. W. Clawson, Dept. 26, 


Mo. 


Each month described so it will benefit you, 
® Prospects of business, money, social, love, a 
Patrons aston- 
facts revealed. Send birth date and stamp. 
RD ALEXANDFR, Prof. of Astrology, 


28 West 26th St., Studio, AH, New York City. 










selling these wonderful Scissors 
Giebner, Columbus, O. sola 22 pairs in 
bours, made $13: you can do it, «¢ chow CULES W THE EMD. 
bow Pare Ourrit, L. Thomas Mig. Co., LIGK St., Cayton, 0. 


has 27 % leas pressure 
on itscrank hanger, 4% 
less strain on chain, it runs and climbs. 
Is the 


We make no 


by securing us’ 


Ss & maga- 
zine that 
tells how 
YOU can 
make mon- 
How YOU can start with 
a piece of land that will multip oly in value 
th the wonderful growth of New York City. It gives 


yin New York real estate 


| r d interesting facts about the wealth that is being made 
in the earnings, from these. as well as from the iron | New York real estate and tells how YOU can share ir it. 
industry 2. I believe that a man who buys care- | Send me your name, address and occupation on a postal 


fully selected stocks and bonds of the better class at 
current prices will eventually make money, because 
there can be no question as to the eventual return 
of better times. A very excellent list of dividend- 
paying stocks particularly recommended for invest- 
ment at this time, with their income values and 
other facts of interest, has been carefully prepared 
by A. O. Brown & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, 
members of the Stock and other exchanges, and will 
be sent you without charge if you mention Jasper. 
Six Per Cent., Toledo, Ohio: 1. The security to 
which you refer, paying 6 per cent., is that of the 
New York Realty Owners Company, 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. The principal is secured by 
New York realty. You can write tothe company for 
their “*‘ Booklet No. 18,” which will give you the in- 
formation in detail for careful examination. 2. 


card, and I will send you * 


Ww. 
437 Fifth Avenue, 






LAND” FREE for six months. 
M. OSTRANDER, Suite 429, 
New York. 


et > 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 
Improved,” no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers — 












viet” 





Higher rates of interest are paid in the South and 
the West, because of the greater scarcity of current | 
funds in those sections. Money accumulates at con- 
gested business centres in the East, because they are 
also centres of population. Investments can be as 
safely made in the newer as in the older sections of 
the country. The 8 per cent. first-mortgage loans 
you refer to are secured by improved real estate in 
the city of Houston, Tex. You can get the details 
by addressing William C. McLelland, Commercial 
Bank Building, Houston, Tex. It ought to be easy 
to verify any statements that are made, and every 
careful investor should always do this, just as he 








does in making purchases of anything. 


3 to 5 
H.P. 
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vant 


Reliable, Reversible, Two Cycle. 
Two and Three Port. 
Guaranteed for one year 
Simple and easy to operate 
Our Catalog L2 1s worth your 
having. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for our Book entitled * Ignition 
Vaporization, Installation and 
Operation of a Gasoline Motor.” 
UNITED MFG DETROIT. Micn 
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‘If an empty barrel weighs ten 


pounds, what can you fill it with to make 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is anew | 
scientific discovery with 
automatic air cushious that 


it weigh seven pounds?’’ 


** Have to give it up.”’ 
** Fill it full of holes.’’—Ex. 





draws the broken parts to- 
gether and binds them as 
you would a broken limb. 
It absolutely holds firmly 
and comfortably and never 
slips, always light and cool 
and .conforms to every 
movement of the body with- 
out chafing or hurting I 
make it to your measure 
and send it to vou ona strict 
guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded and I have 
put my price so low that any 
body, rich or 7 can buy 
I make it to your order—-send it to you 

and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back 
money, The banks or any 
will tell you that is the 
always absolutely on the square, andl 





it. Remember, 
you wear it 
to me and I will refund your 
responsible citizen in Marshall 
way I do business 
have sold to thousands of people this way for the past five 


years. Remember 
fakes. I just give 
reasonable price 


C. E. Brooks, 7496 Brooks Building, Marshall, Mich. 


I use no salves. no harness. no 
you a straight 


lies, no 


business deal at a 















BORATED 
TALCUM 


IENNEN’ 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all SKIN TROUBLES. “A 
little higher in price perhaps 
than imitations, but a reason 
for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ing and after bathing. Sold every 
where, or mailed on receipt of 2dc. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J 
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ITS ITS 
QUALITY QUALITY 
UNEQUALED UNEQUALED 
EXCELLENCE EXCELLENCI 


UNSURPASSED 


LIQUEUR 


~GREEN AND YELLOW 


This famous cordial, now 
Spain, was for centuries 
Carthusian Monks 
Monastery of 


made at Tarragona, 
distilled by the 
(Péres Chartreux) at 
La Grande Chartreuse, France, 


who have securely guarded the 
manufacture for hundreds of years, taking it 
with them at the time they left the Monastery 
of La Grande Chartreuse, and who, therefore, 
alone possess a knowledge of the 
this delicious nectar. No Liqueur associated 
with the name of the Carthusian 
(Péres Chartreux) and made since their 
pulsion from France is genuine except 
made by them at Tarragona, Spain 


ex- 
that 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, 
Sole Agents for United States. 





Peres Chartreux 


the 


and known throughout the world as Char- 
treuse The above cut re presents the bottle 
and label employed in the putting up of the 
article since the Monk expulsion from 
France, and it is now known as Liqueur Péres 
Chartreux (the Monks, however, still retain 
the right to use the old bottle and label as 
well), distilled by the same order of Monks, 


secret of its 


elements of 


Monks 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 


New York, N. Y. 


UNSURPASSED 








f RED éé 
BABY 
The ONE perfect, non-leakable, ink pen- 
cil at a moderate price. 


PRICE 


$1.00 


At your stationer’s, 
or by mail, postpaid 
upon receipt of price. 


J. ULLRICH & CO., Manufacturers 
Thames Bidg., Dept. 4, 135 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


\ 





Agents Wanted. Established 1884. 


Vulcan” Ink Pencil ) 


$1.00 





A 









ordinary 


sands of dentists. 
deliciously flavored, 
dental toilet. For 
at best stores, 


and booklet, “ Taking Care of the Teeth.” 


DENTACURA CO. 
201 Alling St., 


The 


Tonic Cordial 


favor through- 
out Europe for over 

sixty years. Enjoy- 

able as a_ cocktail, 

and better for you. 

Sold. Everywhere. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
‘ U., 8S. Agents, New York, 


Paste 


Differs from the 
denti- 





frice in minimiz- 
ing the causes of 
decay. Endorsed by thou- | 
It 


sale 


25c. atube. Send for free sample 


Newark, N. J. 


is 
and 
a delightful adjunct to the 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
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S Newark rohibition 








The p wave is 
indoubtedly affecting the distilling business and 
nay account in part for its depression. The earn 
ngs of the company show that the dividends have 
been met, but the capita large ahd there is an in- 
lisposition to buy the stock, regardless of the saat 
that it is selling at half the figures of a year ag 
I know of no suit of consequence against the ln 
can Ice Company, unle , efer to the attorney- 
general's investigation, but I donot see how this can 
be troublesome, in view of the fact that three grand 
uries have failed to indict the company The 
company reports that its financial condition is great- 
ly improved and that its earnings make 'a very sat 
isfactory showing as compared with those of a year 
ago. 

U. ¢ An investor should always give security 
first consideration. A spec at who i atisfied 
with a safe rate of interest gives security a second 
place, but there is no reason why you should believe 
that your savings bank, paying you only per cent 
offers you the only secure investment. You must 
remember that the bank uses your money to buy 
securities, and that it bu these for the purpose of 
making a profit If the bank can do this with your 
money there is no reason why you should not doi 
and take for yourself the profit. You can do this by 
buying gilt-edged securities. The safest of these are 


those that have behind them first-class, mortgages 
éither on real estate or railway properties An ab- 
solutely safe investment will be found in New York 
City bonds. These are now offered by Alfred Mestre 
& Co., 52 Broadway, New York, on a basis that will 
net you 44 per cent You can write them for their 
list and latest market price for all corporate bonds 
and short-term notes. Some of the latter yield 


I Can Cure Cancer 


At Home Without Pain, Plaster 
or Operation and | 
You How, Free. 


very 











I Have Proven Cancer Can be Cured at Home 
No Pain, No Plaster, No Knife.—Dr. Wells. 


I have discovered a new and seemingly unfailing 
remedy for the deadly cancer. I have made some 
most astonishing cures. I believe every person with 
eancer should know of this marvelous medicine and 
its wonderful cures, and I will be glad to give full 
information free to all who write me and tell me 
about their case. 

Peter 
mouth and throat. 
Keagan wrote: “It is only a question of a short 
time—I must die.”’ 
and he is well. 


Iil., 


Doctors said “* 


had cancer of the 
Mr. 


Keagan, Galesburg, 
no hope.”’ 


To-day his cancer is healed up 
My marvelous radiatized fluid did it. 
It has other just such cures to its credit. It is saving 
people every day and restoring them to health and 
strength. 
that you believe is cancer, 


If you have cancer or any lump or sore 
write to-cay and learn 
how others have been cured quickly and safely and 
at very small ex No matter 
dition may be, do not hesitate 
about it. I will answer your letter promptly, giving 
you, absolutely free, full information and proof of 
many remarkable cures. Address, Dr. Rupert Wells, 
3389 Radol Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


cpense. what your con- 


to write and tell me 


| 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGECOMFITS. 25cabox. 


WHY HE STAYS AWAY. 
Mrs. Jones 
your husband is away 
thinking of you?’ 
Mrs. Smith—** Yes. He thinks of me, 
and that’s why he stays away.’ 


‘Do you feel that when 
he 


from home is 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup the best remedy for the children. 25c. a bottle. 





generous returns. 2. A person with $500 to invest 
and who wants security above everything else can 
buy one of the guaranteed first-mortgage, 4>@ per 


New York Investors’ 
due semi-annually and 
There is no question as 
I advise you to write 


cent. certificates issued by the 
Corporation, with interest 
free of taxes in New York 

to the safety of this security 
to the Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
Broadway, New York, one of the soundest institu- 
tions of its kind in the country, and ask for its de- 
scriptive booklet, which is well worth reading 


New YorK, April 23d 


1908. JASPER 


Making Money in Mining. 
HE MOST encouraging 
the situation 
sumers are again purchasing 
more freely. When the financial depres- 
started the consumers began to 
cease buying. Some who had been pur- 
chasing fairly large quantities 
their plants and laid off their men. 


feature of 
that con- 


the metal 


is 


copper 


sion 


closed 
This 


sent the price down. Now that they 
have started up again -even if it be on 
half time—-the price should advance. 


Other consumers have used up stocks on 
hand and will have to buy in order to 
keep their plants running. 

A representative of one of the largest 
copper concerns sums up the situation as 
follows: ‘‘ From information received 
by us, the copper-consuming companies 
are operating, on the average, about fifty 
per cent. of their capacities, that 
even on this basis they will have to buy 
several hundred million pounds of copper 
a year. I do not look to a much 
lower price level. I believe copper 
prices will range between twelve and 
thirteen cents until we get a definite 
turn for the better.”’ 

Even at this price it is said that the 
Amalgamated can operate its mines at a 
profit. Small as such a profit might be, 
it would be better than letting part of 
the mines lie idle. The actual expense 
in keeping a mine in good working order 
is not small. Nevertheless, such a plan 
is cheaper than starting one up again. 
I'rom these facts it may be seen that the 
outlook for copper is most encouraging. 
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see 


M., Omaha, Neb.: I do not advise 
but am making special inquiries. 

O., St. Louis, Mo.: None of the stocks on your list 
is inany sense aninvestment. Allof them are highly 
speculative 

W., New York : The information I have regarding 
the property is not satisfactory and is far from com 
plete. I do not regard it with favor. 

<., New Jersey : Both are highly speculative. No 
accurate reports regarding them can be obtained 
The Tonopah Extension is the better of the two. 

L., Duluth: 1. It was an error to state that the 
capital of the Great Northern Copper Company was 
$100,000,000 The authorized capital 1,000,000 
shares at $1 each. 2. I have seen the prospectus, 
but not the statement. 

M., Holyoke, Mass.: The par value of Amalga- 
mated is $100. The recent dividends were 1-2 per 
cent. quarterly, or at the rate of 2 per cent. per an- 
num. I regard the stock with considerable favor, 
and have observed that insiders were purchasers 
around 50. 

A., Toledo, Ohio: I would not trade real estate of 
settled value, on which you can easily realize, for 
mining stocks which it would be difficult to dispose 
of if you needed the money. The stocks you men- 
tion are entirely speculative and the companies too 
heavily capitalized. 

D., Buffalo: Douglas Lacey & Co. have promoted 


it at present, 


Is 


a number of mining enterprises, and all of them 


have appeared to me to be very highly capitalized. 
After all the promises it has made, an assessment is 
not a pleasant thing to contemplate. I would not be 
inclined to pay it if I were a shareholder. 


New York, April 23d, 1908. Roscoe. 





SB 
SON'S 
exraa vey CHAMPAGNE 


For 50 years this famous Ameri- 
can Champagne has carried the flag 
of public approval top-mast. On its 
merits—purity, quality and flavor— 
the American people have stamped 


“The Worlds’ Best.” 


Sold Everywhere. 


A WATERSON FOUNTAIN PEN 


Why; pay $1.50 to $3.50 when we are offering for a limited time a handsome 


| WATERSON FOUNTAIN PEN 
POSTPAID FOR 50c. 


Solid gold filled pen point. 
| as best $3.00 fountain pen. 


Handsomely finished vulcanized rubber stock. 
In regular sizes and will last for years. 
Warranted satisfactory in every way or money cheerfully refunded. Send money order or 2c. stamps only. 

WATERSON FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Sales Dept. 
312 Society for Savings Blidg., 


@ Same type of feed 
Complete with directions and filler. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Brown Your Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after | 
use Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The 
Stain doesn’t hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it 
grow out fluffy.” 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minntes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb 
Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poison 
ous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper Has no odor, no sedi 
ment, no One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut 
Juice Hair Stain sh yvuld last vou a year Sells for $1.00 
per bottle at first-class druggists’. We guarantee satisfac 
tion. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, with 
this advertisement, and enclose 2 cents (stamps or coir 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, it 
plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair 


Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 
380 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone — A New, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for Those Who Are Deaf 
or Partially Deaf — May Now Be Tested 


our Own Home. 





in 
Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month 
trial of the Stolz Electrophons payment of a sma 
leposit This is unusually important news for the deaf 
for by this plan the final selection of the one completely 
satisfactory hearing aid is made easy and inexpensive for 
ryone 
This new invention U.S 
Patents Nos ROR GRE and 
855.458) renders unnecessar 
such clumsy, unsightly and 
fr quently harmful device 
as trumpets, horns tule 
ear drums, fans, et« Itisa 
tiny electric telephone that 
fits on the ear and which 
instant it is applied. mag 
fies the sound waves in 
manner as to caus 
ishing increase in the elec 
HORS 6 all sounds It over 
comes the buzzing and ri war 
ing ear noises, and also s« 
onstantly and electrically 


cises the vital parts of th 
ear that, usually, the 
UNAIDED 
gradually restored 


ere? 
natural 

. hearing itself is 
Shows 


Electro 


less than eye-glasses 


What a Business Man Says 


phone in use 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE Co., Chicago Tam pleased to say 


that the Electrophone is-very satisfactory Being sma 

in size and great in hearing qualities makes it preferdabl 
to any. 1 can recommend it to all persons who have defect 
ive hearing M. W. Hoyt, Wholesale Grocer, Michigan 
Avenue and River Street, Chicago. 


Write or call at our Chicago offices for particulars of our 
personal test on deposit offer and List of prominent endors 
will answer inquiries Physicians cordially 
invited to investigat« Ad ssorcall (eall if vou can 


Stolz Electrophone Co. , 878 Stewart Bldg., Chicago 


Branch Offices: -Philadelphia Cincinnati Seattle 
Indianapolis Des Moines — Toronto 


ers who 


HOTELS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


SAVOY HOTEL 


“12 Stories of Solid Comfort.” 
In fashionable shopping 
English Grill. $1 up. 


, steeland m a le. 
210 rooms, baths. 


Concrete 
district. 


RANCH Lire IN THE ROCKIES. 


THIRD EDITION JUST OUT. 


Revised, new views and reading, describes ranch life 
in the west There is an enormous demand for the vol 
ume truly, everybody wants it Reads like fiction 
vet absolutely true. It describes big ranches, tells how 


farmers and ranchmen are amassing huge fortunes and 
shows how new citizens may do likewise 

The book gives the government landand mining laws 
fish and game laws, together’ with a late county map of 
Colorado. Contains 100 photo-engravings of farm and 
ranch views, cowboy life, ete Editions cost $3,000 to is 





sue. Third edition now ready 

The book is free -do you want it? To introduce our 
big illustrated western family magazine (established 
19083) we will send you the above described ranch book 


and our famous monthly magazine a whole year, all for 
only 30c. cash or postage stamps. Clubs of 3 and 3 books 
0c. 5 for $1. Money back if not more than pleased. Our 
magazine prints views of scenery, stories of adventure 
and sketches and tells all about the west Act quick 
send today Address, Inter-Mountain Farm Magazine 
Sta. 128, Denver, Colo. 


NO MORE BALD HEADS. 


Keene, the Hair Specialist, Says Bald- 
ness is Unnecessary and Proves It. 


The interest incident to the wonderful work that 
is being accomplished in Baltimore by William Chas. 
Keene, of the Institute, 
tinues unabated. Many cases of baldness and faded 
hair of years’ standing have remedied by the 
which is being distributed 
s laboratory, 


President Lorrimer con- 
been 
remarkable preparation 


from Mr. 


ing far and wide. 


Keene’ and its fame is spread- 
hundreds of 


persons are using this remarkable hair food with 


As a consequence, 


gratifying results. 

What seems to make this treatment more popular 
is the fact that free trial outfits are sent by mail 
prepaid. Those who wish to try it are strongly ad- 
vised to write to Mr. Keene, at the Lorrimer Insti- 
tute, Branch 19, Baltimore, Md. They will receive 
the full trial outfit free of charge, and much useful 
information about the hair which will put them on 
the road to a rapid and certain improvement. 























The Truth 
Can be told about 
Great 
Western 
Champagne 







APENTA KY 


Rest —the Standard of 
American Wines 
N ’ r There is nothing to 
i atu ral conceal in its produc- 


tion. It is PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 
: quet and flavor that 
3 connoisseurs desire. 


Aperient Water 


For Habitual and Obstinate Constipation 
“ Of the six Amert- 
can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
i the only one that 
d receiv a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE 60., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere. 


























GROWN SINCE. 
N ale bottled by a dozen different ‘* But, Mr. President,’’ protested his 
bottlers will have a dozen different adviser, ‘‘ the constitution in its very 
tastes. EVANS’ ALE. is bottled | inception specifically provided that cer- 
| by its makers, hence always the same all tain prerogatives should lie with the 

















Vicar—‘‘ John, do you—er—ever use strong language ?” 
John (guardedly)—** Well, sir, I—I may be a little bit keerless like in 
mb - 


) ; legislative arm.”’ 

my speech at times. ” over the world. ne Did, eh?’’ answered the executive 
Vicar—‘* Ah, I’m sorry, John. But we will converse about that some In ~ aes” if desired. with on ule of doubt. ‘But vou nant 

other time Just now I want you to go to the plumber’s and settle this Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons, Oyster Houses nk > he add i. bri hte : 

bill of $22.50 for thawing out a water-pipe. And you might just talk to _G H. EVANS S& SONS, HUDSON, N. Y. FSMSMnSE, S sao rigntening UP, 

the man in a careless sort of way, as if it were your own bill !’—Punch PECTS TTTTS ‘ that the constitution WwW as young and in- 





experienced then. 
The Association of American 4 | 
} Advertisers has examined and certified to 
t the circulation of this publication. The detail 
S report of such examination is on file at the 


‘ New York office of the Association. No 


, other figures of circulation guaranteed. 
, 1 TB pease 
| ? 


‘*The World’s Best Table Water ”’ The 1908 Catalogue of 


Funniest book of the year, “Richard’s Poor Al ck,” b d and illustrated 


sent for 10c. Address White Rock,’ Flatiron Building, N. Y. ; J U D G E PRIN T S 


Copyright, 1907, Judge Co. 
The Man Who Owns a Mechanical Cleaning Wagon Makes Money. | Reproductions of JUDGE'S latest and best pic- 


$3000.00 CAN BE MADE __ 0” !lsse: Mosshas, Jameson, Rusell, Saka, “GOOD ENOUGH TO EAT." 


Cory, and others. The hard and fast law of nature, ‘‘ You can’t 
eat your cake and have it too,” is 
probably all that saves her. 


By James Montgomery Flagg. 



































This year, next year and the year thereafter, cleaning houses by our po The Catalogue will be sent to any address on 
ented machinery, by energetic, competent men, with a capital of $2500.01 ‘ ; 
and upwards. Over 300 operators in as many towns in the United States. receipt of eight cents. 

We make the most efficient stationary systems for residences, hotels, 











fice build : Ww S so : re Tinted Photogravure = sepia, 15 X 19. 
otfice Dbulldings, etc. e own the patents and are prosecuting all iniring- ar. 
ors. Write for catalog. ' ' JUDGE COMPANY gee 
General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Company | 225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK | PUT Dart Junce Co. ass Fifth Ave., Now Vert 
The Machine That Makes the Money. Dept. A, 4455 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
THE 
Auto Magazine Camera) 


(1908 Model) 





: The most liberal offer ever made by a publishing 
| | company for an Architect’s book of plans 


|S The 1907 Edition Just Outf 
| is " This book will save you from $100 to $500 on 


| your new house if you build after one of 
iE Glenn Lyle Saxton’s Orginal Plans 











 celaatitn a tinal ti ies Oe al lA END $1 to-day for this beautiful and it is a gift that you will be proud 
simple and accurate working construction, covered 4 book “ American Dwellings,” con- to make room for on your library table. 
BRILLIANT Finders, a highierade jftted_with two taining hundreds of beautiful homes Send for this famous “ American Dwell- 
ae ee See See oe ae —the only practical, useful and com- ings "—the only book of plans that has 
To introduce this new style, we will deliver this plete book of plans ever published. The an intrinsic value and will save you 
on receipt of $16.08, subject to ten days trial plans are sold at a very moderate fig- money. Published by Glenn L. Sax- 
ses Send for The Auto Magazine and The Home book- |Z : st Poe will save “. ao cost of a 0 bg gers = oa 
| & architect's service. ect your plan, beautiful and original houses are bui 
MULTISCOPE & FILM COMPANY lh a mi send Judge Co., 225 Sth Ave., in every country, even in the most re- 
ee, | New York, a certified check for the mote parts of the world. We have for 
cost of plans, after deducting the $1 sale by the same architect Supplement to 
which you paid for the book. “American Dwellings,” containing house 

A Your book will not cost you one cent, _ plans, 25 cts. 





Have You Seen the 
TEDDY BEARS 
in This Week’s JUDGE? 

















i - The Biestiun, ce dations, and price per day and week are in the “Summer Boarder.” i. 
<i) 5000 Summer Homes copy send a 2-cent stamp to NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES’ Advertising Department, Room B, 


Grand Central Station, New York City. 





~ WE INTRODUCE to 
you a flour which is different 
from other flour. 
It is hard to attempt to describe 
it truthfully, yet so you will recognize its real merit. 
Because such adjectives as “greatest,” “‘finest’”’ and 
“the acme of excellence’ have already been exhausted in describing flour made from average 


materials, by average workmen with average facilities at their command. Yet the ultimate 
has never before been reached by the average miller or by ordinary methods. 

So we repeat it is somewhat difhcult to properly announce a product of the extraordinary 
merit of Napoleon Flour. But we feel that there are many, many women who will recognize 
the ring of truth and understand. 

There has for a long time been a keen desire on the part of “the woman who cares” for 
a better flour than the “‘average’”’—for a flour which would bring out to the utmost the best 
qualities of the best wheat. 

Not a flour to build up big profits, but a flour which will build up a royal corps of 
friends in our American homes. We have found the miller who is willing to work towards 
the “‘ideal’’—a perfect flour. Who will forget quantity and strive continually for quality. 

We have arranged whereby we may grade out the choicest, most perfect kernels of wheat 
for Napoleon Flour. We have devised a superior package for this flour, to protect the contents 
from the chance of contamination. No dust or dirt in shipmentor in the grocery finds lodgement 
in it. If you are“the woman who cares’’and are willing to pay a few cents more for Quality— 

Try Napoleon Flour next bake-day. 


| § NAPOLEON FLOUR 


Can generally be had 


At All Retail Grocers 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, 
to the nearest distributor mentioned below: 


L. A. Wright G Co., Boston, Mass. Jobst-Bethard Co., Peoria, III. 


H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. I. Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 
McTighe Grocery Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Reid & Glasgow, Liverpool, Eng. 





